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THE SAME OLD 


\ DANCING, a-glancing, 

4 The sunbeams out of heaven lancing, 

The tide beneath green shadow trancing 
With sweet delay 

Wild voices through the forest falling, 

The wood-thrush to the wood-thrush calling 

The same old way 


WAY. 


A-flowing, a-blowing, 

Its showers of dew each low bough throwing 

In storms of fragrance round you going 
With toss and sway 

Murmur of bees in blossom swinging, 

And children’s cries more sweet than singing, 
The same old way. 


A-flushing, a-gushing, 

The roses on their red stems blushing 

Before they close, with soft airs hushing 
The dying day 

And all the woody ways discover 

Down glimmering depths a lass and lover 
The same old way! 


THE IMMIGRANTS. 


kK VERY woman who has the future of children in her 
4 hands, whether as mother or guardian, must needs 
concern herself with the companionship that is to be theirs, 
the daily sights they are to see, and the methods and man 
ners outside of home with which they are to be familiar. 

It is in view of this that the question of the free immi- 
gration of the undesirable classes of Europe and Asia be- 
comes one of moment to women. They feel that they 
have reason to look with some apprehension at the foreign- 
er who has “not only a vastly lower standard of living, 
but too often an actual present incapacity even to under- 
stand the refinements of life, and that in the community 
in which he has sought a home,” and who thus forces us 
when we walk abroad to look, among other things, “‘ upon 
houses that are mere shells for human habitations, the gate 
unhung, the shutters flapping or falling, green pools in 
the yard, babes and young children rolling about half 
naked or worse, neglected, dirty, unkempt,” children, be 
it said, soon to become the companions of our own, if our 
own attend the public schools. Very often it is the slight 
personal view of a subject that attraets us before we come 
to the larger view; and so the attention being caught by 
the possibility of the undesirable association for her chil- 
dren, the mother afterwards glances abroad and wonders 
if what is so undesirable in childhood can really in less 
than one generation be made desirable in manhood, won- 
ders if the fathers of such children can, by paying a small 
fee and taking out what are called naturalization papers, 
be made fit to act among the guardians of our liberty and 
be one among those directing the affairs of a nation and a 
continent. 

It is true that this government of ours seems to have 
been intended by Providence and organized by man to be 
a refuge for the poor, the oppressed, the distressed of all 
peoples. And may it always so continue! Always may 
the victims of tyranny, of misgovernment, of want born 
of others’ greed, find here a home and the opportunity to 
reach the full height of manhood and of womanhood. But 
in order to give these and such as these refuge, shelter, 
plenty, is it necessary at once to give them also an imme- 
diate voice in affairs—to put the ark in theirhands? Will 
a term of five years fill the ignorant peasant with sufficient 
information to let him handle with impunity the very 
shrine of our liberty? to meddle with great interests? to 
divine the truth in abstract questions? to settle upon ex- 
pedients and decide movements? to tell right from wrong 
in public matters whose very name a half-dozen years ago 
he had never heard? 

Certain of our immigrants have suffered, and suffered 
intelligently; have longed for liberty and are fit to receive 
it, and fit to direct themselves and others; but they are so 
few in the general number that it would be not only far 
from worth while but impossible to enlarge their bounds 
in contradistinction from the others who are unfit. They 
have longed for liberty? They receive it, of the largest 
and the most lavish; they can be content to enjoy it, and 
for the rest trust those who give it to them to preserve it 
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for them. The others—the more ignorant and unfit—may 
use the word “liberty” as a shibboleth, but they are too 
low in the scale of living and of manhood to comprehend 
its meaning other than in the protection, wages, food, and 
comfort which are its results. Well, they have protection, 
they have wages, food, and a degree of comfort, if they 
choose, undreamed of before, and they have the great 
opportunity which civilization allows a man to earn and 
own his own home, outside of great cities, und to bring up 
his children in honor and in happiness. 

And that, all that, should content him for the present; he 
has no right to ask for more. For our American mother, 
while she is thinking of this rather demanding immigrant, 
looks at her own sons. They must wait, her sens, twenty- 
one years from the day they are born into this couytry 
before they can cast a ballot. And sbe says to herself 
that the day the immigrant lands upon our shores is the 
day he is born into this country, and that it might be just and 
righteous, and would solve half the difficulty of the ques- 
tion, if he were obliged to wait twenty-one years from the 
day of landing and of birth here to freedom before he 
also should cast a ballot. 


THE SOCIAL SCALE. 


OMETIMES, by the pessimist, love is pictured as the 
snip-whip which keeps in motion an endless proces- 
sion of persons, moving single file around a circle, each 
one longing for the one just in front of him, whom he 
never quite overtakes, and being longed for in turn by the 
one immediately behind him, to whom he never turns with 
hopeful sign. 
ymetimes, too, he pictures the question of a man’s 
place among his fellows, and his effort to establish it, as 
an exact reverse of this movement; a general right-about 
face of the procession, as it were, each Individual insuring 
his own position and his progress by walking over the 
man one step behind him in the social order. 

And it seems easy to find, if one will look, many an il 
lustration to prove the truth of the pessimist’s view of a 
man’s manuer of establishing his own particular place in 
life. A well-known architect, for instance, told me a short 
time ago a story about himself which illustrates it very 
well. 

He was building a house in town for one of the richest 
women in America. She came into her unfinished library 
one day, and not liking something on the walls, ordered 
him, as she would have done a carpenter, up on a step- 
Jadder to make a certain alteration. He, surprised and 
somewhat nettled, turned about, and calling to one of the 
workmen, repeated the order to him, standing by the lady's 
side while the man mounted the ladder and carried out 
the original instructions. He told me, with some satisfac- 
tion, that the lady understood his position and his rela- 
tions to her rather better after that. 

I found myself wondering what satisfaction the work- 
man found later with some of his own subordinates. 

A clever, pretty, and very sprightly young American 
girl was in London, and, with the independent spirit of 
many of our compatriots, attempted to find her way about 
alone. She managed very well until she came to the 
Queen’s palace. Here she felt obliged to ask an official 
who stood there, hat in hand, something about an omnibus. 
The dignity of the official was hurt by the appeal. He 
was neither gracious nor responsive—not, in fact, the 
gentleman. ith ready wit she thanked him graciously, 
however, and slipping a sixpence into his hand, turned 
quickly away before he in his bewilderment and dismay, 
could protest or reply. The revenge of young maidens is 
sometimes sweet. 

Yet, after all, even in recognizing how instinctive were 
the acts of both young architect and young woman, one 
cannot help questioning whether one’s own dignity or 
social position is ever rightly established by establishing 
the inferior position of any one else; whether the impulse 
to do so, in fact, does not belong to man in his primitive, 
not his more highly evolved, condition. 

One’s dignity is never jeopardized by helping another 
to as mon: his own. 

ndeed, one sometimes believes that dignity and pride 
of place are never so surely destroyed as by anxious ef- 
forts to preserve them at the capeuss of any one else. 
Just as one sometimes believes they are never so surely 
preserved as by preserving those of others. L. H. F. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE DESCENDANT.” 
See portrait on page 464. 


Tt was a gasp of amazement when Miss Ellen 

Glasgow walked out of my study the other day, and 
I turned to the remaining callers and said, ‘‘ That young 
girl wrote The Descendant.” 

**Wrote The Descendant !” some one exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
she looks as if she had spent her life dancing the ger- 
man!” 

Never did appearance so belie a person’s occupation. 
This bright-looking young girl, with keen brown eyes and 
chestnut hair and the very daintiest of hands and feet, 
after one winter of dancing, renounced society for her own 
chosen pursuits. 

No one knew she wrote, for she is both reserved and 
sensitive, and although she has been given to literary 
composition ever since she could hold a pencil, nothing 
had ever been shown to the world, except a short story 
called “‘ A Woman of To-morrow,” until The Descendant 
appeared. Only since her novel’s success has she taken 
the members of her own family into her confidence and 
showed the reams of written paper that testify to her 
youthful apprenticeship. There are odd bits of poetr 


—scrawled when the little hand was hardly steady pone n° 
Nl 


to form the letters and when spelling was evidently st 
an uncertain science — short stories, sketches, and whole 
novels. But editors’ offices were never besieged by these 
manuscripts; they were laid away where she kept her 
private papers; and her career is perhaps unrivalled, cer- 
tainly enviable, in that she has so far been asked to pub- 
lish more than she was willing to. 

Miss Glasgow is self -tutored, and independent as a 
thinker. She did not go to school as a child, because 
physical frailty forbade, and with but a little teaching 
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from older sisters she conquered the usual beaten path of 
education alone and unaided. 

As a little child she was an omnivorous reader, devour- 
ing, ai ten years old, all of Scott's novels, Hugo's Les Mis- 
érables, and any book with a story to it that she could lay 
hands on. Fortunately she belonged to a bookish family, 
so that her opportunities were many. By the time she 
was sixteen years old her mind seemed to have found its 
natural bent, and since then her studies have been wholly 
scientific and political. 

With a rigid thoroughness and a complete self-absorption 
rare among women, she has followed in the steps of 
Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy, and has studied the works 
of Darwin, Mill, Huxley, Haeckel, Lubbock, Lyell, Ro- 
muanes, Moleschott, Weissmann, Laing, and Grant Allen. 

History and natural law are Miss Glasgow's studies, 
and man’s real life, development or failure, is what she 
cares to write about. The romantic does not especially 
appeal to her, and the unreal, the sham poetic, she spurns; 
but there is no actual suffering of man or brute, no innate, 
insuperable weakness, no tragic combination of forces or 
circumstances under which man is downtrodden, for which 
she has not keen insight and a broad, tender sympathy 
which remind one of George Eliot. Her love of animals, 
her especial cherishings of forlorn dogs and sickly kittens, 
make one think, too, of what George Eliot writes of her 
own preference for friendless curs. 

In the reviews of The Descendant Miss Glasgow's work 
has been frequently compared with The African Farm. 
It must have been the forceful writing and intensity of 
emotion in both books which suggested the resemblance, 
for the former writer does not share Miss Schreiver’s love 
of the allegorical and supernatural. I find in the whole 
field of English literature but one writer who might be 
thought of as Miss Glasgow's prototype, and that is Emily 
Bronté. The ‘* Last Lines,” “The Old Stoic,” and the 
stanzas beginning, 


Often rebuked, yet always back returning 
To those first feelings that were born with me, 


might have come from Miss Glasgow's pen; there is in 
both these women somewhat of the same intellectual cour- 
age, singleness of purpose, and “more than manlike 
strength.” 

Just about in tlie centre of Richmond, on the yery corner 
where the streets are divided into east and wet, stands 
the old gray Colonial house where this young writer lives 
and works. Itisa large, roomy house, and four daughters 
live at home. The fact of Miss Ellen Glasgow's writing 
was a secret, so that she had no study of her own. The 
Descendant was written in her bedroom and in the family 
sitting-room, and as the author pathetically relates, ‘I 
had to stop a dozen times in Michacl’s most exciting pre- 
dicaments to see whether a certain flower looked better 
on the left or the right side of a hat.” 

The first deliberate acknowledgment of The Descendant’s 
success was that the author's father assigned a small 
— room on the second floor for the future work to be 
done in. Here, under the window, stands the writing- 
desk, and on either side along the wall are bookcases full 
of scientific books and works on political economy, and 
the walls are literally covered with beautiful photographs 
brought home from England last summer. 

Not long ago Miss Glasgow and two intimate friends 
sat up until long after midnight in this little study while 
the author read aloud ber beautiful poem ‘‘ In a Buddhist 
Temple,” and after that numbers of short poems that 
have been accumulating for years were then heard for 
the first time. 

**I know I am not a poet,” Miss Glasgow says. “‘ This 
is only a way of giving vent to the emotion of the mo- 
ment.” But some of these short poems are flawless, and 
all are forceful and spontaneous, seeming to be, as she 
says, “‘as easy astofeel.” Well, art is but expression, and 
the seal of genius is that expression should be as natural 
as living or thinking. 

Oue criticism of the book that came as a great surprise 
to the author was that it was ‘‘sombre throughout.” She 
had expected possible misunderstanding and disapproval 
of certain phases of it, and she was not astonished that the 
political economy was attacked; but she said very plain- 
tively, “‘ I did not know it was all sombre; I thought the 
conversations were rather light, even bright at times.” 
But Miss Glasgow’s outlook upon life is naturally a seri- 
ous and grave one, and she does not wholly realize how 
deep the imprint upon the book was. 

he editor of a Western daily paper made a severe at- 
tack upon the book upon the grounds that a ‘copy of 
Weissmann’s Heredity lay upon the floor” in Akershem’s 
room, and yet the author apparently believed in the trans- 
mission of acquired traits. Whether the book’s being 
upon the floor was taken as a sign that it was the basis of 
the work, or whether the editor felt that no one having 
once read Weissmann could side with the more conserva- 
tive scientists,was not explained. The author has been 
accused of being imbued with Schopenhauer, whom she 
knew not at all except from one or two casual essays. In- 
deed she has never concerned herself with speculative 
thought at all; but when she writes of tested science and 
— history she feels the ground fairly firm under her 
eet. 

One lady wrote from England to know why the hero 
had blinking eyes. I questioned the author seriously, for 
I too thought this a defect; but she answered, “ Michel 
had blinking eyes; I could not help it; I have to write of 
my people as they are.” 

iss Glasgow is now at work upon another novel of 
broader scope than The Descendant. The hero is a young 
scientist and the heroine a most vivid and bewitching per- 
sonality, with less of genius than Rachel Gavin had, but 
with more vivacity and more varied talents: 

Miss Glasgow has very remarkable ability, and great 
achievements lie before her. Those who know her best 
are certain that she is not a one-book author, and that 
The Descendant is only a first indication of her capacity. 
She is now only twenty-two years old, and her interest in 
study and mental energy insure a future of brilliant re- 
sults. The first book excited unusual comment and con- 
troversy, and the fact that it did so is proof that it was 
thought-challenging. Perhaps the new book will solve 
some of the riddles its predecessor left unanswered. 

Her care in writing, her felicity of expression, and the 
a she brings to her work, prepare us to expect 
much from one who has already made so favorable a be- 
ginning. CLARENCE WELLFORD. 
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OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


| amie ae close upon the heels of the catastrophe 

in the Rue Jean-Goujon came the burning of the 
Molier circus. ‘That this was not a calamity equally great 
was due only to the happy fact that nobody was iu the 
circus at the time, for any more impossible species of trap 
for human beings than that dainty Parisian hippodrome 
could not be devised. 

It has been, I imagine, the most famous private circus 
in the world of our day, and, oddly enough, I went to it 
for the first and the last time only a few days before it 
was burned. Where other men have a private ballroom, 
M. Molier had a circus, attached to his private hotel. 
The masculine performers in it were always amateurs, 
gy society men. The women alone were allowed to 

taken from professionals. The very weck of the 
Charity Bazar a circus performance presided over by M. 
Casimir -Perier was to have been given at the Cirque 
Molier, with tickets at fifty francs apiece. One of the 
characteristics of the place was that a programme never 
had but two representations—one, the répétition générale, 
by invitation; the other, the performance itself. But so 
celebrated would be this single representation that young 
swells came from all over Europe to see or take part in it. 
For the Casimir-Perier circus a Russian prince came on 
from Russia with twelve horses. It was to the rehearsal 
of this that we went. 

I confess that, apart from this noble scion of a Russian 
houge and his horses, the installation of the circus itself 
was much more interesting than the numbers on its pro- 
gramme. It was a ring entirely overhung with irregular 
and picturesque balconies, which formed the private boxes. 
The balconies suggested Spain, the Orient—one was rot 
—_— sure what. The balustrade of one was overhung with 

ersian rugs, while another was painted bright scarlet be- 
tween one of pale green and another of dark green, over 
which wandered white silhouettes of tiny clowns and 
pierrots, In the eaves hung affiches signed by great 
names like Cheret—the original hand- paintings, not litho- 
graphs; and every bit of frieze and space had been taken 
advantage of for some sort of free-hand decoration, full 
of movement and color, on themes suggesting sport. Put 
into this background young French noblemen in pink 
coats as grooms, a brilliant house made up of French so- 
ciety people, and you have a spectacle sutticiently unique 
to leave one quite indifferent to what event goes ou in the 
ring. 

In the ring the trapeze performances and the riding 
seemed to me fairly good, and the horses of the Russian 
— absolutely remarkable. It was the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld who used to carry off the laurels on the 
trapeze, wearing wonderful mauve maillots; but this 
young Russian made me think of one of the characters of 
Tolstoi in the seriousness of his long-skirted Russian 
redingote, buttoned up tight to the throat, in a place where 
all the other men were in evening dress, or in pink coats 
with satin knee-breeches, and the earnestness with which 
he directed the evolutions of his eight trick - horses. 
These were the most lovely creatures I ever saw—biscuit- 
color with golden-brown manes and tails, harnessed with 
pale pink leather and silver, with monogram and crest on 
each in silver. 

They did all kinds of things that are not in the habitual 
tricks and manners of horses, such as walking across the 
ring on pegs, walking what might be called a wooden tight 
rope, and performing manceuvres like a military drill with 
beautiful grace and wonderful precision. Each wore a 
number made in pink leather on its back, so that its ac- 
curacy in the evolutions was apparent at every moment. 

Ten days later a groom lighted a cigarette in the stables 
altached to the ring, threw the match away, and two hours 
afterwards the Cirque Molier existed no longer. Had 
there been an audience in it I don’t see how any one could 
have escaped, for not only was the whole thing made of 
the most inflammabie materials, but the boxes were 
reached by narrow and tortuous flights of steps, the pas- 
sageways were filled with seats, and there was only one 
narrow entrance. 

Casualties by fire are not common in Paris, however, 
and we still go to the theatres with tranquillity, knowing 
that in spite of their faulty construction the vigilance of 
the service of firemen, etc., is so satisfactory that fires in 
all public buildings nowadays are practically unknown. 











What a humiliating thing for human intelligence is the 
actual cause of the Rue Jean-Goujon fire! There was 
something at least mysterious and in a certain way ade- 
quate in the idea that a great and mighty force like elec- 
tricity had been the original source of such a loss of 
human life. But finally the operator of the cinemato- 
graph decided to avow the simple truth, which was that 
his lamp went out, he saw that it needed a fresh supply 
of ether, and took up a can containing some to pour into 
the lamp. As in the obscurity he could not see eater, he 
asked his assistant to strike a match, and what happened 
was what has happened sometimes within my knowledge 
to a girl who filled her curling-lamp with alcohol witha 
lighted candle in the room, or cleaned her gloves or dress 
with gasoline or benzine by gas-light. In an instant the 
whole air was in a blaze, and there were the canvas sides 
and roof of the building obligingly covered with an in- 
flammable preparation to keep out rain, the wooden floor, 
the floating draperies, the paper stalls, the tulle-trimmed 
hats of the women, all beckoning to the flames and feed- 
ing them greedily. 

It will be interesting to see to what extent such care- 
lessness is decided to be criminal. Meanwhile I should 
have to be like Mr. Dick with the head of Charles the 
First to keep out the fire from this letter.~ As one detail 
after another has been brought to light they reveal the 
greatest heroism among the women at the bazar, the great- 
est lack of it among the men. Out of 125 deaths are found 
only six masculine names, one belonging to a child of 
five, the other to a little groom of fifteen; and any num- 
ber of men were present. We heard the other day of a 
certain countess who was burned, who had taken four 
young girls with her to the bazar, and passed them all 
out of a window over her shoulders. Meanwhile her 
dress caught fire, she felt herself burning, but stood 
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without flinching until the last of her charges was safe, 
and then fell into the flames to die. The American wo- 
men who were present seem to have owed their safely 
largely to their presence of mind. It was an American 
woman, Madame d’Anglemont, who thought of putting 
up her parasol to keep the sparks off from ber tulle hat, 
thus making her way in safety through the vacant lot into 
the street. We must remember, however, that none of 
the Americin women were patronesses or presidents of 
stalls, or responsible for other lives than their own, so 
that in every instance their first duly was to themselves. 


Paris begins to creep slowly back to life—a sad and sub- 
dued life, from which are strangely absent the elegance, 
the movement, the luxury, that really characterize the 
life of Paris. But the teas and musicals and receptions 
that were put off in the American colony are coming on 
for next week. The Comédie Frangaise has had a pre- 
méere, Frédégonde—a very stupid premiére, I should think, 
not worth going to; the Opéra Comique is going to have 
a premiere, Vaisseau Fantéme ; and Tee is coming the 
first of June to play a twenty days’ engagement at Sarah 
Bernhardt’s theatre—her début in Paris. 

Our only dissipation has been to go to the Opéra to see 


Zola and Bruneau’s opera Messidor, from a box behind the 
curtain. These odd little boxes—sur le thédtre, as they 


are called—are never sold; noone ever sits in them except 
people invited by the administration, and no places are 
more coveted, since it’s the nearest approach that an out- 
sider can make to going behind the scenes at the grand 
opera, so strict are the rules. Messidor has two unique 
characteristics—it is the only opera that has ever been 
written in prose, and it is the only opera that has ever 
been written on a socialistic subject. I might add, as a 
third, that it is the most absolutely stupid opera that was 
ever writteos, if I wished to indulge in a sweeping gen- 
erality. Tie music is a sort of curiosity, made up of four 
or five leitmotivs interwoven with so much ingenuity 
that they become a tour de force of composition rather 
than melody in which one delights, and the drama, after 
being strong and original through the first three acts, 
suddenly goes off into conventioualities at the end, and 
entirely loses point. 

Messidor means gold. A certain proprietor has de- 
flected a river from its bed in order to lay bare the gold 
on his own estates, and has consequently ruined the crops 
of the peasants, They rise against the inflexible capital. 
ist, inflamed by the “ walking ngitator”’—one of the four 
or five characters of the opera. Just at the moment when 
they are about to tear down the machinery for gathering 
avd washing the gold, nature interferes, bursts the dam, 
sends a torrent down the river-bed, and irrigates the 
fields. The peasants return to their harvests, and we have 
at the end the ceremonial of the blessing of the grain. 
The whole opera is symbolic, and frankly and sincerely 
carried out would have been a remarkably interesting 
work. As it is, it is a disappointment. 

But it was a good opera for one behind the scenes; a 
good performance in which to watch the hundred and 
twenty scene-shifters of the Paris grand opera, who have 
military drill every day; and the little ballet-girls all fly- 
ing away like startled doves the minute the curtain fell; 
and the electrical arrangements; and the system of mirrors, 
by which the organist high up one side in the flies sees 
the leader of the orchestra; and all the rest of the wrong 
side of grand opera. One could write a book about it. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 


ANEW YORK} 
IFASHIONS: 


S midsummer advances and the season for watering- 

place life draws near, there are many new fashions 

exhibited, particularly in the thin fabrics best suited for 
wear in hot weather. 

Wash fabrics, by-the-way, is a generic term this year 
applied to many materials that can never be laundered, 
but are exceedingly cool and fine, and look as though 
they had just been washed and ironed. It is evident that 
this is to be a summer when thin gowns are to be the 
most fashionable, and the dressmakers are receiving heavy 
orders for organdie, mousseline de soie, and lawn cos- 
tumes, while at the houses where ready-made gowns are 
to be bought there are any number of most fascinating 
toilettes exhibited, in all the different shades of color, and 
trimmed most elaborately with lace appliqué, insertion, 
or embroidery, put on with a most reckless disregard of 
expense. The number of yards of lace now required to 
trim « summer gown is somewhat discouraging, although 
fortunately the most expensive quality is not always 
demanded. 




















LACE APPLIQUE AND INSERTIONS. 


One of the newest trimmings is the black lace appliqué 
on white lawns and mousseline de soie gowns. It is 
certainly effective when the pattern is chosen with care. 
A white mousseline de soie made up over blue mousse- 
line de soie has a pattern across the front breadth of iv 
leaves in real thread-lace. Heading the flounce which 
goes around the back and side breadths is a vine of the 
ivy leaves, and across the front of the full blouse are 
more of the leaves. Every thread of the design shows to 
advantage on the sheer material, and adds to the trans- 
parent ‘‘cobwebby” look which is such a characteristic 
feature of these costumes. 

In pale blue made over a deeper blue is another cos- 
tume, elaborately trimmed with black lace appliqué. The 
pattern is of roses, and covers the front and part of the 
side breadths, extends across the front of the waist and 
over the tops of the sleeves. As the material is cut away 
underneath, the deeper blue of the. lining shows through 
the lace, and seems to accentuate its delicacy of finish. 

While real lace is used for this purpose, there are many 
French laces which are exquisitely fine, both in design and 
workmanship; and these are greatly in favor, even with 
lovers of real lace, who contend that it is vandalism to cut 
up old flounces for this appliqué trimming. Coarse heavy 
lace is, however, quite useless, and will ruin the gown. 
Mousseline de soie is preferred to the other materials, but 
there are many qualities of silk mull, silk lawn, and India 
lawn which are as effective and possess more of what is 
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called ‘‘body,” and are certainly more durable. They 
are all made over linings a shade deeper of the same ma- 
terial, but there is also a silk petticoat worn, and in many 
instances there is a silk lining to the waist, which does 
not show through the two thicknesses of mousseline. In 
other words, these gowns are made with double skirts— 
the inside one quite plain, but as full as the outer one. 

Lace entre-deux is another style of trimming in the 
suine category as the appliqué, as the material is cut away 
beneath the een and is equally fashionable. Again the 
black is used in preference to the white. A bright water- 
melon-pink muslin, with an all-over pattern of a shade 
lighter, has bands of inch-wide insertion put on horizon- 
tally over the entire gown, skirt, waist, and sleeves, the 
only break in the monotony being the deep flounce, which 
is also striped with lace. The under-skirt is also of water- 
melon pink, » deeper shade; and yet, garish as the deserip- 
tion sounds, the gown is exceedingly smart, and the black 
lace tones down the bright pink quite artistically. 

More delicate in effect is a pale green muslin, which has 
zigzag bands of lace put on around the entire skirt. The 
bands are three inches wide, and of quite an elaborate pat- 
tern, not too close, however, to prevent the green of the 
under-skirt showing through. The black and the two 
shades of green are most effective. The waist had also 
the zigzag bands, but of narrower width, and arranged so 
that they were in points at the waist-line. The collar and 
belt on this gown were of black velvet ribbon. 

White lace is of course still in style for trimming all 
summer gowns, but black has lately come into general 
favor, and is more striking in effect. 


LINEN AND PIQUE GOowNs. 


For sea-side wear the thin gauzy materials are not suf- 
ficient, as there are many days during the summer either 
too damp or too cool to allow of their being worn. Piqué, 
duck, cotton canvas, and linens have to be the real re- 
liance, and consequently there are many of these gowns 
now being turned out. Linen is the coolest of all, but 
unless most elaborately braided, is not so smart as piqué 
or duck. The coat and skirt pattern is the most popu- 
lar, but of course there are many different styles of coats. 
The Eton jacket is a favorite one, with broad collar and 
revers; the revers, bound with dark blue or red, and 
trimmed with appliqué of heavy lace, are exceedingly ef- 
fective. Then there is a short jacket resembling in length 
and cut the Eton, but made without collar and revers 
and fastened at the throat; this style is generally heav- 
ily braided in white, a round braid being used as well 
as soutache, There are also box coats made with fly 
fronts, and the never-to-be-suppressed blazer has taken a 
new lease of life; the revers on both these coats are faced 
with plain linen of blue, brown, red, or white; but one 
style has no facing, and the revers have narrow braiding. 
The blazers are cut to fit well at the back, and are quite 
short; the sleeves are small coat sleeves, the fulness at 
the top being laid in pleats. The skirts are, as a rule, 
plain, unless with the all-over braided Eton jackets, when 
the skirt is trimmed with five rows of braid, put on just 
below the hips, and graduated up to the belt at the back. 

There are many grades of linen used; the smooth is the 
coolest, and this year seems to be rather smarter than the 
crash. One style of linen gauze has the sailor blouse, and 
is most elaborately braided, but this gown is not to be 
generally recommended, as it is very expensive, and not 
becoming to all figures, 

Colored linen crash blazer suits in blue, red, and green 
are made up and sold by the hundred. They only cost 
about ten dollars, and are very smart, but they are not so 
cool as the linen. 

Both white and colored piqué gowns are fashionable, 
and some of the greens and theeyellows are charming in 
tone. A pale green costume has a skirt of medium width, 
nearly circular in shape, and trimmed with five rows of 
round white braid. The waist, tight-fitting in the back, 
has a blouse front, which is entirely covered with a pat 
tern of braiding, the round white braid being. used. 
Sleeves, coat-sleeve style, have five rows of the braid 
around the wrist. Belt and collar of white gros grain rib- 
bon finish this costume, which is markedly noticeable for 
its severe simplicity. This same pattern is also effective 
in dark blue. 

A white piqué with a tiny dot of red is made with the 
skirt trimmed with band of red, an Eton jacket with nar- 
row revers of red and brown, with white dimity sbirt- 
waist.. This is a pretty and effective gown, and one that 
will launder well. Many of the white piqué and duck 
gowns have the facings and trimmings of the different 
colored linens heavily braided, and the braiding shows to 
far more advantage on the linen than on the piqué. On 
a short jacket, slashed in the back and at the side seams, a 
narrow cord of red is used most effectively. 


COTTON CANVAS. 


The cotton canvas gowns look so much like the wool 
ones it is quite difficult to tell them apart; they are of 
course much cooler and less expensive, although they re- 
quire to be lined throughout. There are many different 
colors to choose from, but the smartest are the greens. A 
gown of the new shade of green is lined with black, the 
skirt trimmed with rows of narrow black velvet ribbon; 
the waist has just a little fulness in the back, but the ful- 
ness is drawn in at the belt; the fronts are gathered on 
the shoulder, and hang in full blouse effect; straps of nar- 
row black velvet ribbon finished with tiny steel buckles 
trim the fronts, and there isan inside front of embroidered 
linen. Turned-over collar of linen with cuffs to match, a 
bow of black satin ribbon at the throat, and a belt of bias 
black satin fastened with a steel buckle make the gown 
very smart. The sleeves are plain—small leg-of-mutton 
shape—with a puff at the top, and there are bands of the 
blick velvet ribbon put on above the cuff. The material 
for this gown was thirty cents a yard, and the entire ex- 
pense was very little. Black cotton canvas is not desirable, 
as it will surely rub, and there is considerable doubt as to 
whether all the colors will not fade: but gowns made of 
this material look smart enough for genezai wear, and are 
as cool as if not cooler than ginghams. 

When duck is used for gowns, linen duck is generally 
preferred, as being cooler and not shrinking so much; 
the cotton duck, on the other hand, is very much cheaper, 
and wears quite as well; both are used, and make most 
useful and smart costumes. Severe tailor styles should 
always be followed for these gowns, for the material is too 
thick to be much trimmed or elaborately made up. 
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NOTES AND LETTERS. 


( NE of the striking peculiarities of the present day is 
the multiplicity of notes, letters, postal cards, and 
written matter of every kind that fills the mails. 

The majority of letters are written either as a perfunc- 
tory duty in order that the correspondents may keep them- 
selves informed of each other's doings, when they are 
scribbled off hurriedly at any odd moment, or, on the 
other hand, they are written to gratify the writer’s own 
personal pleasure, and become long-drawn-out, wordy 
epistles composed of several sheets filled with uninterest- 
ing details. It is no wonder that letters such as these are 
usually hastily read and quickly destroyed without a 
second thought; but what a pleasure it is to receive a let- 
ter that is really worth reading and re-reading and keeping! 
Occasionally such a one comes to us from a gifted and 
graceful correspondent, who has the power to make its 
contents interesting however commonplace may be the 
material from which the inspiration is drawn, or from a 
friend who, stimulated by the novel sights and interest of 
travel, writes delightfully from a foreign land; but these 
letters are rare, and with but few exceptions the epistolary 
art seems to be dying out among us. 

Yet however low may be the standard of letter-writing, 
there are well-defined rules of correspondence that even 
the most careless schoolgirl is bound to observe. Notes 
of invitation, acceptance, regret, and others of the kind 
must be very carefully written, and whether formal or in 
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formal, must be well planned, concisely 
and clearly worded, and plainly penned. 

The rule for a formal note is unvary- 
ing and therefore simple, being written, 
as it always is, in the third person; but 
notes of ceremony, written in the first 
person, are niore difficult; their for 
mality depends more or less on the na 
ture of the function for which, when 
they are notes of invitation, regret, or 
acceptance, they are written, and also 
on the intimacy existing between the 
writer and recipient. For them white 
or the fashionable shade of dull blue or 
blue-gray paper is used, or white with 
a black border when the writer is in 
mourning. The sheet is small in size, 
and is folded once to fit into the square 
envelope. The paper may be decorated 
with the crest, monogram, and address, 
or address without crest or monogram, 
of the writer,and the note usually begins 
‘*My dear Mrs. Blank;” as the more in 
timate form ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Blank” is re- 
served for more intimate occasions. The 
form of signature may be ‘‘ Yours cor- 
dially,” ‘‘sincerely,” ‘* faithfully,” or 
some such ceremonious term, with the 
name of the writer written out in full, 
and the-day of the week, the month, 
and occasioually the year, added. 

The form of wording is begun on the 
first page, and, when necessary, is car- 
ried over to the third, which should bear 
the signature. There must be no blot 
or misspelt word or anything crossed 
out or any slip in punctuation in such 
a note; the short form must be as com- 
prehensive as possible and happily ex- 
pressed, although the form of address 
and signature may be, of course, inti- 
mate between near friends or relatives. 

Included in this order of note are the 
letters of congratulation written when a 
friend announces an engagement, or a 
mother that of her daughter; when one 
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we know intimately becomes a father or mother, or when 
good fortune of any kind comes to a friend; bread-and 
butter notes written immediately after a visit by a guest to 
the hostess of whose hospitality he has partaken; notes of 
thanks for any favor or courtesy; letters of introduction; 
and hardest of all to write easily and gracefully, letters of 
condolence and sympathy. 

But while happiest when short, none of these notes 
should be curt. Brevity is a virtue when writing, but 
no abbreviations are allowable. Words must never be 
curtailed, such as to write ‘‘sd” for should or “‘&” for 
and; no “I” should be left out of a sentence; all nu- 
merals must be written, not in figures; and, above all, a 
postal card should never be used except for strictly busi- 
ness purposes. 
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Also, there are certain rules that must be carefully ob- 
served in any business correspondence. A business com- 
munication should always bear the name of the firm or 
the person to whom it is addressed as a heading, and should 
begin ‘‘ Dear Madam” or ‘* Dear Sir,” as the case may be; 
the form of wording should be formal and concise, and 
the signature is invariably, ‘ Yours truly,” ‘‘respectfully,” 
ete. he writer’s name should be signed in full, and un- 
der that of a woman should be written her marriage 
name, in brackets, or the prefix ‘‘ Miss,” if she is unmar- 
ried and unknown to her correspondent. 

From such notes and letters to communications or cor- 
respondence between people in every degree of friend- 
ship and relationship is a long step, but there are certain 
distinguishing marks of refinement and good-breeding 
that are discernible in any letter, however near the 
writer may be to the recipient, and these little marks 
should never be overlooked. None but a suitable kind 
of letter-paper should be used, and none but the best ink. 
A pencil is only excusable when the writer is ill, travel- 
ling, or when a pen is absolutely impossible. The paper 
should be plain in texture and subdued in color, unruled, 
and rather heavy in weight, except in foreign correspond- 
ence, when a particular kind that comes for the purpose 
should be used, and when the writer is in mourning he 
uses white paper with a black border. The paper may 
be stamped with address, monogram, or crest of the writer, 
and may be written on in any fashion that the writer's 
fancy dictates, barring the one exception that no page 
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should be ever crossed. The beginning 
and signature should be in harmony 
with the relationship of the correspond- 
ents, but should not be exaggeratedly 
intimate; the paper may be folded once 
or twice across to fit into the square or 
long envelope, but it is never folded 
length wise. 

These are about all the rules of let- 
ter correspondence that are in vogue, 
put while the restraints are few, it is 
well worth while for every one to use 
his own judgment in being discrect in 
writing to those nearest to him as well 
as to friends and comparative strangers. 
Things written are very different from 
things said, and we should be careful 
not to send anything into the world bear- 
ing our signature that we may after 
wards bitterly regret. No one can tell 
into whose hands a letter may eventual 
ly fall, and nothing should be written 
by a person who is angry or under the 
influence of any strong emotion; when 
the writer has his feelings well under 
control and is calm and cool he is better 
fitied to use his pen. It is far better to 
err on the side of being too reserved, 
too careful and formal, than to go to 
the other extreme, It can never cause 
heartaches or make trouble to write 
with restraint and reserve, and while 
there must be, of course, exceptions here 
as to every rule, the exceptions should 
be few, and to only well-tried friends 
and very near relatives should we open 
our hearts in our letters, and even then 
but sellom. 

The most hurried note should also 
claim the writer’s best attention while 
he is penning it, and even the shortest 
communication can be so worded that 
it is a pleasure to get it. What a waste 
of time it is to write such phrases as ‘I 
am in a tearing hurry,” or ‘I have 
only a minute to scribble a line”; or, 
on the other hand, a tiresome sentence 
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like ‘‘I have nothing to write about,” or ‘‘1 must stop 
because I have nothing more to say,” leaves an unsatis- 
factory impression on the mind of the reader, and one 
which is not very complimentary to the writer. What- 
ever may be the purpose of writing—and it is to be hoped 
few people write letters with no purpose, although occa- 
sionally we might believe it to be so—what is said should 
be stated clearly, and the note then brought gracefully to 
a close, with no superfluous remarks or useless sentences. 
If the aim of the letter is simply to give pleasure, as in a 
communication without any specific purpose between 
friends, a well-considered plan for its construction should be 
formed, and the writer, as he sits down to his work, should 
give it undivided attention. Whatever is told—a de- 
scription of a place, an entertainment, his life, surround- 
ings, interests, people he is meeting, or anything that 
he believes will interest the reader—should be as well 
told as possible; there should be few adjectives, few 
words of endearment, no gushing or sentimental personal- 
ities, while at the same time, in ove or two well-chosen 
remarks, he may let his friend know of his feelings on 
any subject. Repetitions should be avoided, and any 
gossip that may make trouble, or anything that is possible 
of having a different interpretation from what is intended. 
A letter of this description will leave on the mind of its 
reader, after its perusal, an untroubled, charming impres- 
sion of the writer and his surroundings and interests, and 
while it may not be easy to write—in fact, it is an art to 
write even the most commonplace note well—the effort is 
well worth while. To be distinguished as an easy, grace- 
ful penman or penwoman is to have to-day a very enviable 
reputation and to possess a rare accomplishment. 

There are a few well-known rules for addressing en- 
velopes; a married woman is always addressed by her 
husband’s full name, unless for business or other pur- 
poses she uses her own name, when she may be so ad- 
ressed by her correspondents. A minister, doctor, bishop, 
and men of this class are addressed by their titles. A 
member of Congress has M.C. written after his name, and 
a Mayor, member of State legislature, etc. , are addressed as 
Hon. When the husband is a minister a married couple 
are addressed as the Rev. and Mrs. Smith, and a physician 
and his wife as Doctor and Mrs. Smith. 

The direction should be written out clearly, the envel- 
ope may or may not be sealed with sealing-wax, and the 
stamp put neatly in the correct corner. And when an 
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answer is requested to a business let- 
ter, or an autograph, or any favor 
asked of a correspondent who is a 
stranger to the writer, astamped and 
directed envelope should be enclosed 
in the letter containing the request, 
ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


FLOWERS FOR THE 
TABLE. 


| enn this time on, the summer 
through, she who resides near 
woods or fields, in a suburban or dis- 
tinctly rural neighborhood need have 
no trouble in securing flowers for her 
table. The dainty grace of the wild 
flowers, from the earliest anemone 
to the latest blue fringed gentian, in 
the processional beauties of dogwood, 
laurel, daisies, eglantine, primroses, 
buttercups, and the whole wonderful 
family of Nature, lends a charm to 
the plainest home. No table but 
gains a touch of refinement from the 
slender vase or heap- 
ed-up bowl in which 
the hands of daughter 
or mother have ar- 
ranged flowers for its 
decoration. 

No especial scheme 
of ornament can be de- 
vised fgr every-day 
breakfasting and din- 
ing better than that 
which limits the flow- 
ers in use to those of 
one species, arranged 
with their own leaves 
for a setting. When 
one has daisies,a big 
bow] of them seems to 
suit their lavish pro- 
fusion; one should not 
be stingy with daisies 
—the dear flowers 
which spring up by 
tens of thousands the 
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wide land over. So with roses. They require a bowl 
for their appropriate display, just as lilies look best in a 
tall. stethened arpatel vase. 

We heard the other day of an old garden where one of 
the chief features was a lily-bed, where the season through 
the thoughtful planning of the house-mother had for many 
years insured a succession of lilies. There were all kinds, 
from the fragile and sweet lilies-of-the-valley, lifting their 
carven bells as if for the chimes of the fairies, to the 
magnificent pink and golden lilies of Japan, the white 
splendor of the day-lilies, the sumptuous color and lux- 
urious ease of the tiger-lilies, and so through the grada 
tions of the lily kingdom, one kind succeeding another, as 
glory follows glory, till the summer fled, the autumn 
came, the wintry winds blew, and snow lay at last like a 
warm white coverlid over the sleeping bulbs in the lily-bed. 

One essential in table decoration is always perfect fresh 
ness. Flowers must never be used when they are past 
their prime. In every home it should be somebody’s 
duty to look after the flower-vases, seeing that withered 
ones are removed, and that only those which are fair and 
fragrant remain for the delight of the eyes and the minis- 
try of sweetness which they can render. It is a duty which 
acquires a rare fascination in time, and whieh one is reluc- 
tant to surrender to other hands. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


4% - Bayards have actually sailed away, after many 
farewell dinners, the presentation of the 500-guinea 
loving-cup, and many expressions of good-will from 
throne and people. Last time I saw them was at a sup- 
ver given by Sir Henry Irving, in the old Beefsteak 
wl attached to the Pate -~the rooms where the 
Prince Regent and his wild brothers and associates were 
wont to make merry nearly a hundred years ago. Now 
they are the scene of the chastened and refined revelry 
of those who are fortunate enough to be numbered 
amongst the friends of the great actor-manager. For he 
is great. No matter how much some cavillers may criti- 
cise his methods, they cannot help feeling when in his 
presence that they are with a gentleman and a scholar. 
He isa princely host, and seen at his best in that capacity. 

There were many well-known persons at the supper. 
Mary Anderson de Navarroand ber husband had left their 
old-Tudor house, in Broadway, the prettiest village in 
England, tearing themselves reluctantly away from their 
dear little baby boy, to spend one night in London, Do- 
mesticity has not robbed the lovely actress of her beauty 
and charm. She is a shade stouter than when she used to 
delight our eyes as Perdita, Hermione, and Galatea, but 
she looks, oh, so hearty and natural and happy!—some- 
thing that we like to see, a perfectly contented married 
woman, She sat between Sir Henry and John Sargent. 
On the other side of Irving was Mrs. Bayard, less for- 
mal than usual, and next to her George Henschel. He 
does not look a year older than when he first appeared 
in New York, at Teast fifteen years ago. His pretty wife 
(Lilian Bayley) was not present, as she was somewhere 
in Germany takingacure. ‘‘Jolmny” Toole, an old and 
valued friend of the host, sat pews at the end of the 
table. He has been ill lately, and did not remain until 
the end of the supper. There was a millionaire there—a 
man who ten years ago had neither money nor prospects, 
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By the blessing of Heaven and his own brains he has since 
then amassed more money than he can spend; he owns 
half a dozen newspapers, has sent an expedition in search 
of the north pole, and has the luck to be married to a 
woman whom he loves, and who knows how to wear the 
pearls and diamonds he has given her. 

The centre of interest, however, was Miss Terry. When 
I see and talk with her I can believe and understand 
the histories of women who remained always lovely, al- 
ways captivating. How many women, I wonder, are in 
love with her? I for one am her slave, or would like to 
be. Her kindness, her sweetness, her charming consider- 
ation for others, are beyond praise. It is hard to tell how 
she is most lovable—sweeping her wonderful robes over 
the stage as Madame Sans-Géne, or, as I saw her yes- 
terday, sitting at luncheon, with her sweet little grand- 
daughter next to her, the object of her constant loving 
care. For ped | meer is a grandmother, and a good one 
too, Genius and beauty may make a woman famous, but 
they are powerless to bind other women to her. Ellen 
Terry has a heart of gold. 1 believe it is a pleasure to be 
her servant. The very tone of the parlor-maid in speak- 
ing of ‘‘ Mistress” (a pretty form of address which is fast 
going out) suggested all sorts of charming things. 

I saw at the house in Barkston Gardens a remarkable 
small portrait in oils of Sir Henry Irving, by the late Bas- 
tien-Lepage. 1t was one of the painter’s last works. It 
presents, to my thinking, a finer picture of Irving than 
any of his numerous counterfeit presentments. The fig- 
ure is unfinished and sketchy. It is upon the face that 
the artist has concentrated his power. There we have the 
fine smile of the actor, the urbanity tinged with—what 
shall I call it? for cynicism is too coarse a word. Intelli- 
gence, strength of character, knowledge of human nature, 
are all in that smile. 

I remarked also a portrait of Miss Terry at seventeen, 
painted by Watts. She might have posed then as Elaine, 
the lily maid of Astolat. She is represented in profile, 
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moving forward, her head in advance of her body, her 
golden hair floating behind her, her lips parted, her eyes 


wide open. Watts never had a lovelier model, nor made 
a sweeter picture. It has all his ideality without his 
mysticism. 


Mrs. John Hay held her first reception last Thursday. 
The house taken by the ambassador is a large one in Carl- 
ton House Terrace, belonging to Lord Caledon, and con- 
taining many interesting paintings by the old masters. 

Miss Hay has inherited her father’s gift for poetry, as 
is shown by her little verses published in the magazines. 
There is a cordiality about the family which will, I hope, 
survive several years of London life. 

Mr. Henry White, the first secretary, has returned to a 
town which likes him, and which he likes. He is an ad- 
mirable person for the position which he occupies, and 
not, like many of our diplomats, a round peg in a square 
hole. Amongst those who called on this first Thursday 
were Miss Elfenbeth Marbury, Mrs. Eugene Kelly, in very 
smart black, Mrs. Hamilton Fish, in = gray, and Mrs. 
Beaumont, née Perkins, of Boston. The Chinese ambas- 
sador was there—a very imposing gentleman, who speaks 
English absolutely without accent, having been educated, 
I believe, at Oxford. He was deep in conversation with 
Dr. Bigelow, the well-known Orientalist. Mrs. John 
Ridgely Carter was a graceful and popular tea-maker, 
aud every one seemed happy and at home. 


London has been talking and lamenting over the terri 
ble holocaust in Paris. On Sunday Canon Wilberforce, of 
St. John’s Church, Westminster, requested prayer for the 
bereaved friends of those who had been burned to death. 
Canon Wilberforce is one of the most interesting figures 
in London society. In his religion he seems to be an ec- 
lectic, though devoted heart and soul to the “—— ‘ 

Lonvon, May 12, 1597. 








CHAPTER ITIL 
THE CODE OF THE HILLS. 


7 OU travel near to Mandakan!” said the lad 
you ride with a thousand men?” 

‘For a thousand men there are ten thousand cyes to 
see; I travel alone, and safe,” answered Tang-a-Dabit. 

‘ To thrust your head in the tiger’s jaw,” said Cumuer’s 
son. ‘Did you ride to be in at the death of the men of 
your clan?” 

” “A man will ride for a face that he loves, even to the 
Dreadful Gates,” answered Tang-a-Dahit. ‘‘ But what is 
this of the men of my clan?” 

Then the lad told him of those whose heads hung on the 
rear Palace wall, where the Dakoon lay dying, and why 
he rode to Pango Dooni 

‘It is fighting and fighting, naught but fighting,” said 
‘Tang-a-Dahit, after a pause; ‘and there is no peace. It 
is fighting and fighting, for honor and glory, and houses 
and cattle, but naught for love, and naught that there may 
be peace.” 

Gemnae son turned round in his saddle as if to read 
the face of the man, but it was too dark 

“And naught that there may be peace.” Those were 
the words of a hillsman who had followed him furiously 
in the night, ready to kill, who had cloven the head of a 
man like a piece of soap, and had been riding even into 
Mandakan, where a price was set on his head. 

For jong they aie silently, and in that time Cumner’s 
son found new thoughts, and these thoughts made him 
love the brown hillsman as he bad never loved any save 
his own father 

**When there is peace in Mundakan,” said he, at last, 
‘‘when Boonda Broke is snapped in two like a pencil, 
when Pango Dooni sits as Dakoun in the Palace of Man- 
dakan—" 

‘There is a maid in Mandakan,” interrupted Tang-a- 
Dahit, *‘and these two years she has lain upon her bed, 
and she may not be moved, for the bones of her body are 
as the soft stems of the lily, but her face is a perfect face, 
and her tongue has the wisdom of God.” 

* You ride to her through the teeth of danger?” 

‘* She may not come to me, and | must go to her,” an- 
swered the hillsman. 

There was silence again for a long time, for Cumner’s 
son was turning things over in his mind, and all at once 
he felt that each man’s acts must be judged by the blood 
that is in him and the trail by which he has come. 

The sorrel and the chestnut mare travelled together as 
on one snaffle-bar, step by step, for they were foaled in 
the same stable. Through stretches of reed-beds and 
wastes of osiers they passed, and again by a path through 
the jungle where the brier-vines caught at them like eager 
fingers, and a tiger crossed their track, disturbed in his 
night’s rest. At length out of the dank distance they 
saw the first color of dawn. 

‘*Ten miles,” said Tang-a-Dahit, “‘ and we shall come 
to the Bar of Balmud. Then we shall be in my own 
country. See, the dawn comes up! "Twixt here and the 
Bar of Balmud our danger lies. A hundred men may 
ambush there, for Boonda Broke’s thieves have scattered 
ill the way from Mandakan to our borders.” 

Cumner's son looked round. ‘There were hills and de- 
files everywhere, and a thousand places where foes could 
hide. The quickest way, but the most perilous, la 
through the long defile between the hills, flanked by bowl- 
ders and rank scrub. Tang-a-Dahit pointed out the ways 
that they might go—by the path to the left along the 
hills or through the green defile; and Cumner’s son in- 
stantly chose the latter way. 

** If the fight were fair,” said the hillsman, ‘‘and it were 
man to man, the defile is the better way; but these be 
dogs of cowards who strike from behind rocks. No one 
of them has a heart truer than Boonda Broke’s, the mas- 
ter of the carrion. We will go by the hills. The way is 
harder, but more open, and if we be prospered, we will 
rest awhile at the Bar of Balmud, and at noon we will 
tether and eat in the Neck of Baroob.” 

* begun im Hasren’s Bazaz No, 22, Vol. XXX. 
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They made their way through the medlar-trees and scrub 
to the plateau above, and, the height gained, they turned 
tw look back. The sun was up, and trailing rose and am- 
ber garments across the great eastern arch. Their path 
Jay towards it, for Pango Dooni hid in the hills, where 
the sun hung a roof of gold above his stronghold. 

‘Forty to one,” said Tang-a-Dahit, suddenly; ‘‘ now 
we ride for our lives!” 

Looking down the track of the hillsman’s glance, Cum- 
ner's son saw « bunch of horsemen galloping up the slope. 
Boonda Broke’s men! The sorrel and the mare were 
fagged, the horses of their foes were fresh, and forty to 
one were odds that no man would care to take. It might 
be that some of Pango Dooni’s men lay between them and 
the Bar of Balmud, but the chance was faint. 

**By the beard of the Prophet,” said the hillsman, ‘if 
we reach to the Bur of Balmud, these dogs shall feed off 
their own heads for breakfast !” 

They sat their horses in the way, and gave the sorrel 
and mare the bit and spur. The beasts leaned again to 
their work as though they had just come from a feeding- 
stall and kuew their riders’ needs. The men rode light 
and free, and talked low to their horses as friend talks to 
friend. Five miles or more they went so, and then the 
mare stumbled. She got to her feet again, but her head 
dropped low, her nostrils gaped red and swollen, and the 
sorrel hung back with her—for a beast, like a man, will 
travel farther two by two than one by one. At another 
point, where they had a long view behind, they looked 
back. Their pursuers were gaining. Tang-a-Dahit spurred 
his horse on. 

‘There is one chance,” said he, ‘‘and only one. See 
where the point juts out beyond the great medlar-tree. If, 
by the mercy of God, we can but make it !” 

The horses gallantly replied to call and spur. They 
rounded a curve which made a sort of apse to the side of 
the valley, and presently they were hid from their pur- 
suers. Looking back from the thicket, they saw the plains- 
men riding hard. All at once Tang-a-Dahit stopped. 

“ Give me the sorrel,” said he. ‘‘ Quick ! dismount!” 

Cumner’s son did as he was bid. Going a little to one 
side, the hillsman pushed through a thick hedge of bushes, 
rolled away a rock, and disclosed an opening which led 
down a steep and rough-hewn way to a great misty valley 
beneath, where was never a bridle-path or causeway over 
the brawling streams and bowlders. 

**I will ride on. The mare is done, but the sorrel can 
make the Bar of Balmud.” 

Cumner’s son opened his mouth to question, but stopped, 
for the eyes of the hillsman flared woe Tang-a-Dahit said: 

** My arm in blood has touched thy arm, and thou art 
in my hills and not in thine own country. Thy life is 
my life, and thy good is my good. Speak not, but act. 
By the high wall of the valley, where no man bides, 
there is a path which leads to the Bar of Balmud; but 
leave it not, whether it go up or down or be easy or hard. 
If thy feet be steady, thine eyes true, and thy heart strong, 
thou shalt come by the Bar of Balmud among my people.” 

Then he caught the hand of Cumner’s son in his own 
and kissed him between the eyes, after the manner of a 
kinsman, and urging him into the opening, rolled the great 
stone into its place again. Mounting the sorrel, he rode 
swiftly out into the open, and rounded the green point 
full in view of his pursuers, and was hid from them in an 
instant. Then dismounting, he swiftly crept back through 
the long grass into the thicket again, mounted the mare, 
and drove her at labored gallop also around the curve, so 
that it seemed to the plainsmen following that both men 
had gone that way. Hé mounted the sorrel again, and 
loosing a long sash from his waist, drew it through the 
mare’s bit. The mare, lightened of the weight, followed 
well. When the plainsmen came to the cape of green, 
they paused not by the secret place, for it seemed to them 
that two had ridden past and not one. 

The son.of Pango Dooni had drawn pursuit after him- 
self, for it is the law of the hills that a hillsman shall give 
his life or all that he has for a brother-in-blood. 

When Cumner’s son had gone a little way he under- 
stood it all, and he would have turned back, but he knew 


that he could not move the stone, and he also knew that 
the hillsman had ridden far beyond his reach. So he ran 
as swiftly as he could; he climbed where it might seem 
not even a chamois could find a hold, his eyes scarcel 
seeing the long, misty valley, where the haze lay like a 
vapor from another world. There was no sound any- 
where save the brawling water or the lonely cry of the 
flute-bird. Here was the last refuge of the hillsmen if 
they should ever be driven from the Neck of Buroob. 
They could close up every entrance and live unscathed, 
for here was land for tilling, and wood, and wild fruit, 
and food for cattle. 

Cumner’s son was supple and swift as a mountain deer, 
and scarce an hour hdd passed ere he had come to a steep 
place on the other side, with rough niches cut in the 
rocks, by which a strong man might lift himself up to 
safety. He stood a moment and ate some coffee-beans 
and drank some cold water from a stream at the foot of 
the crag, and then began his ascent. Once or twice he 
trembled, for he was worn and tired; but he remembered 
the last words of Tang-a-Dahit, and his fingers tightened 
their hold. At last, with a strain and a gasp, he drew 
himself up, and found himself on a shelf of rock, with all 
the great valley spread out beneath him. A moment only 
he looked, resting himself, and then he searched for egress 
into the hills, for everywhere there was a close palisade of 
rocks and saplings. At last he found an opening scarce 
bigger than might let a cat through, but he labored hard, 
and at last drew himself out and looked down the path 
which led into the Bar of Balmud—the great natural es- 
carpment of giant rocks and monoliths and medlar-trees, 
where lay Pango Dooni’s men. 

He ran with all his might, and presently he was inside 
the huge defence. There was no living being to be seen; 
as | the rock-strewn plain and the woods beyond. 

He called aloud, but nothing answered; he called again 
the tribe-call of Pango Dooui’s meu, and a hundred armed 
men sprang up. 

**I am a brother-in-blood of Pango Dooni’s son,” said 
he. ‘‘ Tang-a-Dahit rides for his life to the Bur of Bal- 
mud. Ride forth if ye would save him.” 

“The lad speaks with the tongue of a friend,” said a 
— hillsman, advancing, ‘‘ but how know we but he 

ies?” 

**Even by this,” said Cumner’s son, and he spoke the 
sacred wee gee and showed again the bracelet of 
Pango Dooni, and told what bad happened. Even as he 
spoke, the hillsman gave the word, and twoscore men ran 
down behind the rocks, mounted, and were instantly away 
by the road that led to the Koongat Bridge. 

The tall hillsman turned to the lad: 

** You are beaten by travel,” said he. 
drink and rest.” 

*‘I have sworn to breakfast wheré Pango Dooni bides, 
and there only will I rest and eat,” answered the lad. 

“The son of Pango Dooni knows the lion’s cub from 
the tame dog’s whelp! You shall keep your word. 
Though the sun ride fast towards noon, faster shall we 
ride in the Neck of Baroob,” said the hillsman. 

It was half-way towards noop when the hoof-beats 
drummed over the Brown Hermit’s cave, and they rested 
not there, but it was noon and no more when they rode 
through Pango Dooni’s gates and into the square where 


“Come, eat and 


he stood. 

The tall hillsman dropped to the ground, and Cumner's 
son made to do the same. Yet he staggered, and would 
have fallen. but the hillsman ran an arm around his 
shoulder. The lad put by the arm and drew himself up. 
He was pale as death. Pango Dooni stood looking at him 
without a word, and Cumner’s son doffed his cap. There 
was no blood in his lips, and his face was white and 
drawn. 

“Since last night, what time the bugle blows in the 
Palace yard, I have ridden,” he said. 

At the sound of his voice the great chief started. 

** The voice I know, but not the face,” said he. 

‘**Tam Cumner’s son,” replied the lad, and once more 
he spoke the sacred countersign. 

(to BE cowrinuzp.) 
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}CLVB WOMEN && 
A CLVB WORK 


SPEAKING EXTEMPORE. 


LUB life among women having passed out of the ex- 

perimental stage is beginning to develop distinct and 

to-be-clussified phases. One of these relates to the matter 
of extemporaneous speaking. 

In the early and formative days of women’s clubs al- 
most all club speaking was, to use a Celticism, written, 
but as women have grown more accustomed to the 
sound of their own voices in public discussion the manu- 
scripts have become fewer. Some women still write out 
their speeches and commit them to memory—a plan open 
to criticism, as the rote-delivery cau rarely be concealed, 
and produces no more the effect of spontaneity than when 
read from openly held pages. 

From both of these methods club women have now 
largely graduated into the extemporaneous speech—un- 
questionably the most impressive form of conveying one’s 
opinions to an audience. With this new fluency, however, 
should go a clear understanding that speaking without 
notes does not mean speaking without preparation. Wo- 
men are more apt to be endowed with the ‘‘ fatal facility 
of speech ” than men, and unless in complete command of 
their subject are likely, when out of the control of a manu- 
script, to weaken good points by irrelevant argument, 
diffuseness, or too long talking. 

Dr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, a gifted speaker 
of wide fame, was once congratulated on a brilliant though 
brief speech he had made a short time before at a public 
dinner, and the wonder expressed that he could speak ex- 
tempore with such ease and force. ‘1 remember the oc- 
casion to which you refer,” replied Dr. Williams. ‘‘I was 
on my feet six minutes, and said in that time what it 
had taken an hour of my mornings for two weeks to 
formulate.” 

All of which is intended as encouragement. Woman 
= aes in a marked degree the oratorical temperament. 
Vith this advantage, some effort expended in training the 
voice, and the use of her increasing ability to think on her 
feet effectively developed by a careful storage, before- 
hand, of thoughts to draw from in forceful order, there is 
no reason Why she should not become an admirable and 
brilliant extemporaneous speaker. She needs only intelli- 
gent practice. 











PLAN FOR CLUB-WORK. 


The following plan, taken from the year-book of the 
Watertown (Massachusetts) Woman's Club, will illustrate 
the method pursued bya club with only two standing com- 
mittees—one each on Music and Hospitality. The club 
year begins in April. Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. 
R. Bostwick : 


April 6.—Aunual Meeting. Tea and Music. 

April 20.—Lecture. ° 

May 4.—Home Taleni. Colonial Meeting. 

May 18.—Lecture. Terrors of Terrific Talkers. 
Kate Sanborn. 

. Summer Recess. 

October 5.—Opening Meeting. Tea and Music. 

October 19.—Lecture. Géréme. Mrs. Fanny Field Her- 
ring. 

, 2.—Lecture. Mrs. Erving Winslow. 

November 16.—Home Talent. Education. 

December 7.—Musical. 

December 21.—Lecture. 

January 4.—Lecture. 

January 18.—Home Talent. 

February 1.—Lecture. 

February 15.—Musical. 

March 1.—Lecture. 

March 15.—Home Talent. 

April 5.—Annual Meeting. 

April 19.—Musical. 

May 3.—Lecture. 

May 17.—Home Talent. 


Miss 


Civics. 


Art. 


Science. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS, 


Among the many patriotic societies of the country the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas occupies a unique 
position. It is its province and privilege to preserve 
the memory of the heroes and stirring events of Texas’s 
brief career as a republic—a republic whose existence was 
never recognized by the parent government, Mexico, and 
whose willing annexation to the United States after nine 
years of independent life was the signal for the short but 
fierce and brilliant conflict set down in our histories as 
the war with Mexico, 1846-8. The story of the republic 
of Texas is, of course, purely American history, since it 
was her wide colonizing by Americans which first threw 
off Mexican rule and later brought the country under the 
stars and stripes. 

How the Daughters came into an organization is an in- 
teresting recital, and is best told in the simple, earnest 
words of the lady who was most instrumental in bringing 
it about, Miss Betty Ballinger, of Galveston. 

‘*My maternal grandfather,” says Miss Ballinger, ‘‘ was 
one of Austin’s colonists, and with him came to the wilds 
of Texas his young wife, a girl of seventeen. My mother's 
earliest recollection is of being wakened in the middle of 
the night, hurriedly dressed, and put on a horse behind 
her mother, to whom she clung for dear life, as there 
would be no time to stop to pick her up if she should fall 
off, for word had come from her father, away with Hous- 
ton’s army, that the Mexicans were coming and rapid 
flight was imperative. She remembers, too, the news of 
the victory of San Jacinto, and her pride and joy in the 
knowledge that her father had fought in a great battle, 
and would soon be at home again; and she recalls her 
sympathy with and childish effort to comfort her dearest 
little playmate, whose father, Colonel Fannin, had been 
shot with all his men at the massacre of Goliad. 

“These and many happier stories I delighted to listen 
to as a child, without any suspicion of their larger mean- 
ing; but as I grew older I began to realize that they were 
history, thrilling in interest and important in their bear- 
ing on our whole country. It was in 1891, when the re- 
moval of the bodies of my grandfather and his two bro- 
thers, also Texan patriots, from a cemetery about to be 
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abandoned, brought to my knowledge the fact that the 
ashes of David J. Burnet, first President of the republic 
of Texas, and of Sidney Sherman, one of its most gallant 
military commanders, were to be left there neglected and 
in time to be forgotten, that my im ions took shape. 
I was distressed by the thought, and the idea came to me 
that there must be many who, like myself, would wish to 
prevent, vot only this neglect, but other similar probable 
cases. A cousin, a grandniece of Stephen F. Austin, in 
full sympathy with my feelings, and I finally commuani- 
cated With the president of the Texas Veteran Association, 
Hon. Guy M. Bryan. He at once gave us cordial aid, go- 
ing with us to Houston, where we quickly secured the 
co-operation of Mrs. Anson Jones, widow of the last Pres- 
ident of the Texan republic, and other ladics associated 
with our ‘brave days of old.’ In a few weeks we were 
organized, and have now six chapters at different points 
of the State, each having its special work and bearing 
the name of a hero or event of '36.” 

To the general association are eligible all lincal female 
descendants of those who did service for the republic of 
‘Texas. A meeting is held once a year on April 21, the 
anniversary of the battle of San Jacinto. The Daughters 
have received from the Legislature the right to place, for 
the State of Texas, statues of Houston and Austin in the 
Hall of Statuary in the Capitol at Washington, and have 
presented pictures of those heroes to the public and pri- 
vate schools in Texas. Through a committee the Daugh- 
ters encourage the celebration of the two State holidays, 
March 2 Cops day) and April 21 (San Jacinto 
day), by special programmes at the public schools, giving 
each yeur two medals for the best essay written upon some 
theme connected with the early history of the State. In- 
dividually, the San Jacinto Chapter has undertaken the 
purchase of and beautifying as a park the baitle-field of 
that name; the Sidvey Sherman Chapter has erected mon- 
uments over the graves of General Sherman and Presi 
dent Burnet, dedicating them with beautiful and appro 
priate ceremonies on March 2, 1894. All chapters unite in 
preserving relics and collecting material for future his- 
torians, and above all in fostering a love of Texas equal 
to that attested to by its early defenders, with death itself 
if need were. Mrs. Anson Jones is still the president of 
the Daughters, and Miss Ballinger remains its faithful 
supporter and efficient historian. 


FORMING A CLUB. 


They talked of travel, art, and books, 
Gave politics some rubs, 
Of music spoke, and drifted last 
To the theme of woman’s clubs. 
“I’ve joined my sixth,” she said with 
‘*Each seemed so good a choice,” 
And on the word he courage took 
His treasured hope to yoice. 


pride, 


“Oh, Phyllis, dear—forgive the name- - 
But will you make it seven, 
And join a club I know about?— 
Its charter comes from heaven— 
Its fee is drafts on Cupid’s bank, 
Its dues are kisses sweet, 
Its membership is limited, 
But not its times to meet. 


‘** Already half the number’s got— 
A single smile from, you 

Will fill the list and found for aye 
This happy club of two. 

Nay, sweet, look up—you think you'll join? 
Oh bliss that crowns my life! 

You shall be all the officers, 


And be, besides—my wife.” M. H.W. 


MUSIC-TEACHERS IN CONVENTION. 

The Woman's. Department of the nineteenth annual 
convention of the Music-Teachers’ National Association, 
to begin in New York, June 24, has prepared for its con- 
tribution to the five days’ session a programme of special 
interest. 

Mrs. Theodore Sutro, who has accepted the conduct of 
the Department as its president, has already shown of 
what sbe is capable in this particular direction. Her 
splendid work for the Atlanta Exposition, by which, prac- 
tically unaided, she presented a comprehensive and im- 
pressive exhibit of the progress of women in musical mat- 
tera, notably as composers, gives her special fitness for her 
present undertaking—a fitness which allied with her oft- 
tested executive ability and perseverance of effort pre- 
supposes a brilliant success. 

Mrs, Sutro’s arrangement of the work is of exceptional 
excellence. She hag divided it among fourteen different 
committees, each headed by a chairman specially quali- 
fied to develop her respective assignment—the whole, of 
course, under the capable jurisdiction of the president. 
There will be one afternoon set apart for the Department 
in general session, and throughout the convention differ- 
ent committees will meet daily in different rooms in the 
Grand Central Palace for special presentment of their 
various subjects. 

The Committee on Science is in charge of Miss Char- 
lotte B. Hawes, its province being to demonstrate progress 
in acoustics; there will be stereopticon views of voice 
figures and other interesting presentments. The Com- 
mittee on Women Organists, Miss Fannie M. Spencer, 
chairman, will make an exposition of the work of women 
in charge of organs; and the Committee on Women Or- 
chestras, Miss Mabel Phipps, chairman, will do the same 
for the orchestral work of women, the orchestra which 
Miss Phipps leads giving one excellent object-lesson in 
such work. The Committee on Vocal Music, Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, chairman, will present, among other things, 
the names and pictures of American women who, under 
foreign names, have won European success as singers. 

It is the intention of Mrs. Merrick, chairman of the 
Committee on Literature, to show what women have writ- 
ten about music in prose and verse, fiction and essay; 
while the Committee on Art, Mrs. Carrie A. Korn, chair- 
man, will demonstrate the association of women and mu- 
sic in ancient and modern art. 

The Committee on Women’s Musical Clubs and Socie- 
ties is headed by Mrs, A. K. Virgil, and a second Mrs. Virgil 
is chairman of the Committee of Technical Aids to Prac- 
tise, whose invention or development is due to women. 
There is a Committee on Methods and one on Piano- 
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playing, the latter in charge of Mrs. Devlin, with a Com 
mittee on Women Lecturers in Music, whose leadership is 
in the efficient hands of Miss Margherita Ar.ina Hamm 
as chairman. 

An important Committee is that upon Women Com 
posers, whose chairman is Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins; 
and another that on Stringed Instruments, of which Miss 
Maud Howell is chairman, Miss Collins is also at the 
head of the Reeeption Commitice, which will give to visit- 
ing delegates and others interested in the convention a re- 
ception on the evening of the 24th. There is to be a wo 
man’s room for the convenience and entertainment of 
convention visitors, which is in charge of Mrs. E. Benja- 
min Ramsdell, chairman of the Committee on Decorations. 
This will be fitted with pictures and decorations in keep- 
ing with the scheme of the convention. 

From this admirable and comprehensive plan it will be 
seen how excellent a showing is to be ned of women’s 
right to assist in this musical exposition. 

he proceedings of the convention at large will be main- 
ly educational, with orchestral and choral concerts, It 
will close with a performance of Handel's Messiah, with 
orchestra, soloists, and a chorus of more than a thousand 
voices, under the direction of Mr. Frank Damrosch. Gov- 
ernor Black and Mayor Strong are in the list of speakers, 
the latter to make the opening address. 


THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The Woman's National Press Association antedates all 
organization of penwomen in the world. It was orgun- 
ized in 1882 and has a membership of over four hundred, 
and was thereby entitled to send four delegates to the In- 
ternational League of Press Clubs lately in session in this 


city. 

The association headquarters are in Washington, where 
conditions favorable to the developmeut of journalistic 
talent may be found in official and social life of the na- 
tion’s capital. Its meetings are held fortnightly in the 
Riggs House, with a business and public session alternat- 
ing. The third Friday of each month finds a gathering 
of members and congenial friends, who give paragraplis, 
read papers, or discuss important events. These are al- 
“= occasions of much interest to those participating. 

The objects of the society are to encourage progress in 
journalistic und other literary work, and to promote fra- 
ternal interests in similar associations. 

Vice-presidents for the States are elected each year, and 
it is their duty to form auxiliaries to the national associa- 
tion. There are now four auxiliaries, the oldest of which 
is in Texas; another is in Philadelphia, and a third is lo- 
cated in Michigan; the last one formed is in Missouri. 
The society has membership in the District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and claims the honor of 
having called the first meeting to organize the same. It 
is also enrolled in the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and delegates have been named for the convention 
of the federation to be held in Nashville, Tennessee, dur- 
ing the Centennial Exhibition in October. A day will be 
set apart for a programme by the Press Club. 

Its honorary members are Mrs. ateeteoe (Grace Green- 
wood), Mrs. Olive Logan, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, Miss Clara Barton, and Mrs. 
Harriet N. Ralston. In the list of active members may 
be found the names of Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood, a well- 
known editor, past- president of the association, Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood, and Miss Frances Graham French, 
who are officers of the W.N.P.A., and have been 
honored by commissions from the State Department of 
the government to international congresses in Berlin 
(Germany) and Geneva (Switzerland) respectively. They 
were the first women to whom the United States govern- 
ment gave such distinction. Both ladies will prepare 
papers for a congress to be held in Belgium in August of 
this year, at which time and place it is expected that a 
woman’s press club will be formed. 

Mrs. Ellen 8. Cromwell is the president of the associa- 
tion, and also one of the vice-presidents of the International 
League of Press Clubs. She has been in journalistic work 
for many years, was a daily telegraphic reporter during 
the Electoral Commission of 1876, and is one of the wo- 
men who may be recognized in the famous painting of 
the Electoral Commission at the Capitol. Mrs. Cromwell 
is a charter member of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. The other officers of 
the association are the vice-president, Mrs. Mary 8. Gist, 
who is also regent of Continental Chapter, D.A.R; Mrs. 
Mary M. North, corresponding secretary; and Mrs. May 
Whitney Emerson, recording secretary. 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


An interesting point about the Indiana Union of Liter- 
ary Clubs, which has been conducting its eighth annual 
convention in Warsaw in that State during three days of 
the past week, is that it was the first State club associa- 
tion to be organized. It is older than the General Feder 
ation of Women’s Clubs, but since its membership in- 
cludes men’s and mixed clubs as well as women’s clubs, 
it is not named in the list of State federations. In Indi- 
ana this co-operation of men’s and women’s clubs is re- 
garded as furnishing a broad basis upon which to advance 
the best interests of the State. Mrs. Merica Hoagland, of 
Fort Wayne, is president of the Union, and under her 
official guidance was presented a most interesting civic 
programme at the convention just closed. The meetings 
were divided into three departments—ed ucational, sesthet- 
ic, and practical, one devoted to each, with a closing gen- 
eral meeting, where the three were considered together. 
At a separate and special evening assembly an address on 
‘* Sociology ” was delivered by Professor A. W. Small, of 
the University of Chicago. Among the papers of the 
convention were those on “ School Administration,” “ The 
Social Function of Education,” presented by Mrs. Hoag- 
land, ‘‘The Aésthetic in the Life of a Gemesenite 
‘*Comparative Systems of Municipal Government,” “ In- 
fluence of Clubs upon Civie Life.” Household econ- 
omics, public opinion, municipal action, schools and li- 
braries, and local improvement clubs were some of the 
topics offered for discussion, these having been previously 
sent to the clubs of the Union, making their consideration 
in open meeting of helpful import. 


A prominent Southern club woman is Mrs. Charles E. 
McLeer, of Knoxville, Tennessee. Mrs. McLeer is a lead- 
ing member and active worker in the Tennessee State Fed- 
eration, which organization, though not much more thana 
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year old, stands for fine work accomplished 
ind formulated for the future The federation 
is pledged to industrial education, travelling 
libraries, reciprocity, and university extension 
Mrs. McLeer is also chairman of State corre 
pondence f-the General Federation of Wo 
men's Clubs, and is one of the many Tennessee 
wome whose untiring efforts have contribu 
ted to the success of the Nashvilk Exposition 
lhe Woman's Club of Henry, Illinois, is bare 
ly five year ld, but in its growth and devel 
opment it ranks many similar organizations of 
much longer existence Founded at an after 
noon gathering for the purpose in 1892, it has, 
Irom the first, pursued a pian of work with a 
definite aim and object under five standing 
committees—education, art and literature, phil 
nth vy. reform, and home, to which, later, 
science was added The club has re-elected 
constantly its first president, Mrs. Laura A 
Kline, to whose devoted effort and « ipable lead 
ership the organization owesmuch. Mrs. Kline 
is thoroughly interested in all work for the ed- 
ucation of women and the betterment of human 


ity, and has brought this helpful progressive 





pirit to her work in the Woman's Club, aiding 
irgely in preserving its high standard of excel 
lenes In 1896 Mrs. Kline was elected district 
vice-president of the Lllinois Federation, of 
which, as well as of the General Federation 


the Woman's Club is a member In the life of 
the community the organization has become a 


social and intellectual necessity The crowning 
effort of the club's career is one which it is still 
earnestly promoting—the establishment of a 
public library In January, 1896, the project 
took definite shape, beginning in a small way 
bu 1ceedi! I m the very first beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of its founders. To 

reat aud worthy work the club now lends 
itself energetically, confident from the cordial 

peration of the citizens f Henry that a large 
nd flourishi brary will be built up. Sure 
ly no club ner individual can be engaged in 


MRS. MATTIE BECKWITH LOWRIE, 


President of the Woman's Ciub of Elgin, Ilinois 
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MRS. CHARLES E. MoLEER, 


Chairman of Tennessee State Correspondence, G. F. W. C. 
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MISS ELLEN GLASGOW, 
Author of The Descendant.—(See Page 458.) 


nobler effort. The vice-presidents of the Woman's Club 
are Mrs. Mary H. Paskell and Mrs. Ida L. Jones. 


The Woman’s Club of Watertown, Massachusetts, from 
whose calendar the plan of work published in this issue 
is taken, has but two standing committees—those of hos- 
pitality and music. These consist respectively of fifteen 
and twelve ladies. The club meets twice a month, on the 
first and third Mondays, from October to June, the finan- 
cial year beginning with the annual meeting on the first 
Monday in April. Some interesting features in the con 





MRS. THEODORE SUTRO, 


President of the Woman's Department of the Music-Teachers’ 
National Association. 


duct of the qub are to be noted. The transaction of its 
business affairs, the management, indeed, of the club, is 
vested in a board of directors made up of the club’s offi- 
cets, counting seven, and eight others duly elected by bal- 
lot. This board lays out the work of the club, passes 
upon the election of new members, has power to call spe- 
cial meetings, and is the only authority upon whose order 
the treasurer can disburse funds. The club has an audi- 
tor, too, an officer not usually found except in clubs own- 
ing or working for a club-house or collecting eee for 
some purpose other than current expenses. The Water- 
town club is a most flourishing body of nearly two bun- 
dred members, and its object, as stated in its constitution, 
‘*to stimulate literary effort and promote the social life of 
its members,” is well carried out, as attested by the varied 
and suggestive programme printed to-day, which is of the 





current year. The club was organized and fed- 
erated in 1894. Its president is Mrs. Alice M. 
Silsbee; vice-presidents, Miss H. Adelaide Coo- 
Jidge and Mrs, Lynne Coffin. A pleasant prac- 
tice of the club is to make honorary members of 
the wives of resident clergymen. 


Mrs. Mattie Beckwith Lowrie, who has just 
been elected president of the Woman’s Club of 
Elgin, Illinois, enjoys the distinction of having 
been the first woman to become a member of the 
school board in the State of her residence, the 
city of Elgin making that innovation in her 
honor. Though born in Jackson, Michigan, 
Mrs. Lowrie is of sturdy New England ancestry. 
She was educated at Adrian College, where, 
soon after being graduated, she became the wife 
of Professor A. i. Lowrie of that college. A 
two years’ residence abroad during Professor 
Lowrie’s service as United States consul at Frei- 
burg in Baden, was followed, on their return, 
twelve years ago, by a removal to Elgin. Here 
Mrs. Lowrie is prominently identified with club 
life, is an active member of the Every Wednes- 
day Literary Club, a life member of the Home 
Missionary Society of one of the city’s churches, 
and is now at the head of the Woman's Club. 
In an important and exhaustive paper on ‘‘ The 
Essentials of a Good Public-school System,” 
Mrs. Lowrie epitomizes her topics thus: “ First, 
parents who stand next to God in a ceaseless 
watch over the temporal and spiritual needs of 
their children, and willing to co-operate with 
school officials and teachers. Second, a corps 
of teachers well trained in their profession and 
fitted to develop to the full extent the mental, 
moral, and physical natures of the children. 
Third, school officials who will wisely direct 
the expenditure of the money allowed, and who 
are able to comprehend the needs of the chil 
dren, and a tax that is large enough to meet the 
expense of running efficient schools. Fourth, 
its power to supply the pressing needs of the 
greatest number who require its help.” 

Marcaret HaMILTON WELCH. 


MISS BETTY BALLINGER, 


Founder and Historian of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas 





MRS. LAURA A. KLINE, 
President of the Woman's Club of Henry, Ilinois. 








SUPPLEMENT 


ON SPRING DAYS. 


tbe = mild clear air upon these spring days 
tempts one to take long walks. And 
there is no better exercise for body, mind, 
and soul in this bright spring weather than 
walking. 

For those much confined to the house dur- 
ing the winter—students, busy housekeepers, 
and the like—spring walking is what is need- 
ed to clear the blood, and start it running 
briskly through the veins. It is the best of 
spring medicine, bringing healthfulness and 
youthful vigor to the system. 

For those weary with mental work, or sick 
with nagging care and anxiety, a walk abroad 
into Mother Nature's spring workshop and 
an interested observation of her methods are 
the best distractions, and will surely open a 
way to work out of the miserable worries 
which have been overwhelming them. 

And for those of us who have been over- 
come by 


“ Grief, with its cloud of banners,” 


a determined attempt to get closer to the 
heart of the great mother of us all will prove 
a poten} assuager. 

Walk out into the fields or the woods to- 
day, and question the power you find moving 
all about you. Have you buried that which 
you loved? She tells you the reason. We 
bury what we love that it may rise again, 
more beautiful in body than before. 

Have you parted from those who love you? 
See why! The tiny shrubs which men put 
far apart in their youth have grown tall, and 
their branches are budding freshly and are 
meeting—higher up! 

Or did he go quickly, and did you neglect 
to say the thing you longed to speak, and is 
there only silence between you now—a si- 
lence you cannot break, however you may 
yearn to speak? 

Ah, see the way! From every bud and 
grass-blade about you the great principle of 
all life, love and helpfulness, exhales. You 
see it in the stirring of a million million tiny 
lives on every side. You hear it in every 
bird-song. It speaks in the tender uplifting 
of every flower-cup. The same spirit stirs 
in each, and so they all come together, and 
meet in this upfer spring world they are 
combining to maxe so beautiful 

Leave off thinking of how, long ago, you 
met and could not speak the truth you want- 
ed to say. Catch the contagion of a higher, 
holier spirit. Breathe into the air about you 
the great principles of all soul-growth—love 
and helpfulness! And the love you could 
not speak to one, act to all. 

So by-and-by-the atmosphere shall tremble 
and glow with it, and it shall penetrate here 
and there and everywhere about you, as 
Nature’s great spirit penetrates through our 
senses. And as you continue to give out 
and give out the love you did not speak, 
and of which you think he is ignorant, it 
will come about that it shall pass over dis 
tance and time and separation and silence, 
and the heart you longed to reach will be 
reached at Jast. So shall you meet—as the 
flowers meet, when Nature calls them all up 
together. 


FOR DISSATISFIED SOULS. 
**Q‘OME one said to me the other day,” 

\ she laughed, *‘ that ‘dissatisfied souls’ 
were the enemies of progress, because they 
were not only dissatisfied with their present 
condition, but with every suggested change 
as well.” 

**I believe that’s about true,” responded 
her friend, smiling. 

**But don’t you think dissatisfaction is 
good? What makes progress? Discontent 
with our present circumstances makes us 
think of altering them, does it not?” 

“Yes, but dissatisfied souls are so hard to 
suit. They always think progress takes the 
wrong direction. Now almost anything we 
do, any movement we make, must be in the 
nature of an experiment. We cannot tell if 
it is the right way until we try. Therefore 
we should try each way cautiously, abandon- 
ing it when wrong, but being content to go 
along and feel satisfied until we are sure it is 
wrong.” 

“* Now I think that the best way is to wait 
until you are sure the way opened is the 
right way, and at the same time keep feeling 
dissatisfied where you are,” objected the 
other. 

**But I don’t see how you can be sure a 
way opened is the right one until you try it,” 
she said, shaking her head at the eager ob- 
jector. 

‘This way,” the other responded, prompt- 
ly. ‘*Make up your mind what you want, 
asa man would decide where he wished to 
go. He decides to go toa town in the north. 
So he declines to take a road which leads 
east, west, or south. And if you know just 
what you want, you can refuse to take an 
opening which leads obviously in a totally 
different direction.” 

“I think such a plan would take a very 
determined mind.” She hesitated. ‘‘Be- 
sides, we are not infallible. We must try 
many ways, I think, before we hit upon the 
right one. I should call it unwise to set 
one’s self against experiment. Our failures 
are educational. We learn how to succeed 
better next time, and we learn a great deal 
else from them. I have grown satisfied to 
fail often before I succeed once.” 

**Perhaps your method is good for same 
natures,” replied the other. ‘‘ But for me, I 
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wouldn't like it. The first part of my life 
was strewn with failures, mistakes, and ex- 
periments. They took my time, my mental 
force, and my emotions, and they wore me 
threadbare in patience and energy. I re- 
solved upon a somenty different course. Now 
I make up my mind to exactly what I want, 
arrange it satisfactorily mentally, but make 
no outward movement toward it. I simp] 

turn my thoughts and mental force decided- 
ly in the new direction, and away from the 
old. After a while the convincing impetus 
comes to impel me in this new way. My 
part is only the mental action and the wait- 


g. 

“* But,” said her friend, startled, ‘‘ you are 
taking it for granted that the right impetus 
will come.” 

“I surely am. 
the quiet reply. 

*“‘And you think you would know the 
right course of action when it was offered?” 

‘** Yes, I would. I confess it takes time to 
learn which is the right-hand turning.” She 
smiled. 

‘**And do you think,” the other hesitated, 
“that any one could follow such mental 
methods and succeed ?” 

“I know that any woman who has cour- 
age, patience, and determination can mental- 
ly create a successful life for herself, and 
that it is quite possible for her to succeed in 
carrying it out by these better, higher ways, 
even after a long record pf failures and dis- 
appointments by old methods, You see, I 
have proved it.” 


It always does come,” was 


FLOWER-POTS. 


“UCH pretty coverings can be made for 
\ flower-pots out of crépe paper. Moss- 
green is the best color to use. Cut a piece 
of pasteboard the shape of your flower-pot, 
making it a little higher, and large enough 
to stand away a small space from the damp 
earthen-ware. Tie around this pasteboard 
a piece of the crépe paper, holding it in 
place either with ribbon or with a twisted 
bow of paper. Then set the pot in its cover, 
and see how it brightens your room. 
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The housewife who thoughtfully 
packs for a stay 
At seashore or mountains, will 


part fill a tray 
With Ivory Soap; for ’tis as 
she knows , wee 
For her laundress to use on the 
light summer clothes. 


Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'tl. 
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DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Lid. 
Established 17380. 
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one-third further than any other 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











~ HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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Pears’ 


means cleanliness. 


Oh, to feel clean ! 

Who would'’nt use 
Pears’ Soap when 
it’s so economical, 
luxurious, healthful, 
cleansing. 

Delicate skins de- 
mand Pears’ Soap. 


Is your's delicate? 


Wears to the thinness of 
awafer. Avoid substitutes. 
Pears’ «the original) Shaving Stick 


is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere— Used everywhere 
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The Cooking-School Girl, 


no matter how adept, can make no better soups than may the beginner who uses 
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Extract ot BEEF 


as “stock.” 


It takes the place of the old fashioned soup-bone and gives to soups 


a flavor obtainable in no otherway. Notroubleor mysteryin its use. “Culinary 


Vrinkles” gives many recipes for soups, sauces, etc., and is mailed free. 
~. Armour & Company, Chicago. _ 7 








What to Feed the Baby ? 


CARNRICK’S 
SOLUBLE FOOD 


For Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, 
and Nursing Mothers. 


It will be retained when the stomach rejects all other nour- 
ishment. Write fora FREE SAMPLE and 


“Our Baby’s First and Second Years,” 
By MARION HARLAND. 
REED & CARNRICK, - NEW YORK 
428 West Broadway. 











How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


Just go among your friends and 
sell 100 lbs.of Baker's Teas, 
or Baking Powder and Earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sell a 
total of 75 Ibs. fora s’ Bicycle; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or its’ H h- Grade Bicy- 
cle ; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for an 
Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 Ibs. fora Typewriter. 


We pay the express or freight on cash orders. 
Send address particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.42), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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BAILEY S 


RUBBER 


Brus 


HE Face 
that com- 
mands respect 


and admiration & 
has no false make- 

up. Deception has 
no admirers. ..... 


Bailey’s Rubber 


* l i : 
Brush 

simply urges the pores to duty, driving sallowness 
and wrinkles away and bringing health to the 
skin. True beauty will follow only a natural 
treatment. Greasy, blotched or lifeless skin will 
rob the finest features of their beauty. Harmful 
preparations only deceive the user—they cannot 
deceive the skin. Covering blemishes with pow- 
der is but “adding insult to injury’’ when the 
complexion is concerned. 

. 6 00 

10 


Bailey's Rubber 
Found at all Dealers or 
sent on Receipt of 


Price. Catalogue Free 
of Everything in 
Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & 6O., 
22 Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Leeming Miles & 


Company, Agents, 
Montreal. 
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Wherever the pain is there apply an 


EY Allcock’ 


THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so be sure 
you get the genuine “ Allcock’s.” 


Porous 
S Plaster 


Don’t accept a substitute. 











EICHNER’S 





Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 
FETT-POWDER 10 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 







Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING 
WEST. 
BY ELIA W. PEATTIE. 
W OMEN have no civic virtues,” says Gilbert Parker, 
and there is a hint of truth in what he says. At 
least the average Woman—that trustworthy balance-wheel 
of civilization—is maternal before she is patriotic, and con- 
siderate of the demands of humanity before the regula- 
ions of society. However, in confutation of the absolute 
correctness of Mr. Parker's statement, it must be insisted 
that within the last few years American women have 
shown an interest in civic matters, and have often been 
loud in protestation and sometimes effective in action 

In the West the Woman's Suffrage Association paved 
the way for all the many activities of a public nature by 
which women are educating themselves and their com 
munities, though there are those who would hesitate to 
give this credit to the Suffrage Association, and many 
more who do not realize that it belongs there. The Wo- 
man's Christian Temperance Union has also played a part, 
teaching organization and putting moral instruction on a 
scientific basis. The Women’s Christian Associations have 
taken the lead in altruistic matters not relating to tem- 
perance, so called; and, finally, the women’s clubs, secular 
and selfish in their beginnings, have evolved out of their 
departments of sociology and political economy ideas of 
duty concerning public work which are not so very dif 
ferent from the ideas of those organizations which are 
avowedly philanthropic and religious. In short, the 
clubs and the other organizations have approached the 
same questions from different points of view, but arrived 
at conclusions which are similar—upon which it bas been 
remarked in many meetings that it was impossible to es- 
cape truth 

t has been said by those opposed to suffrage that the 
women of the West do not appreciate their political priv- 
These complaints have not been made in Colorado 
or Wyoming, where women have full suffrage, but in the 
States where women are allowed to vote for members of 
the school board, or where they have been permitted to 
cast a ballot at general municipal elections. These com- 
plaints have been founded on the indifference which 
women have sometimes shown after a year or two of 
voting. This apparent indifference arises from dissatis- 
faction with the sop thrown to the many-beaded Cerberus 

the women resenting the fragmentary sort of franchise 
granted them, and the frequently renewed controversy 
about the coustitutionality of even those small privileges. 
Such bills as women have been influential in bringing be- 
fore the Western legislatures have usually related to ed- 
ucational matters, or have been framed for the protection 
of children in factories, or for the defence of young wo- 
men, or the protection of avimals. 

It is common to find women in the educational field in 
positions of high trust. Mrs. Lucy Flower is a member 
of the board of regents of the Illinois State University, 
and Professor Grace Espy Patton is the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Colorado 

These two women are, by-the-way, typical, and a word 
of personal description will convey more quickly than 
pages of generalities the sort of women who are making 
an impression on their communities. Mrs. Flower is in 
the prime of life, a woman of leisure and wealth, with 
every social opportunity, and with a genial liking for her 
kind, but of too much force to give more than its fair pro- 
portion to trivialities. She is direct, brusque, yet very 
kindly in manner, a ready and pungent speaker, and a 
woman who insists upon knowing the wherefores of things 
about ber. Humanity appeals to her. She believes that 
wrongs can be righted. and to any wrong within her prov- 
inee she offers a strong resistance. 

Professor Pation is quite small and youthful in phy- 
sique, and is barely old enough to hold a State position. 
Her mind is at once poetic and practical, and she is an 
orator of extraordinary power, having the ability to speak 
with nonchalauce and whimsicality, and reserving her se- 
riousness for occasions which warrant it. For twelve 
years she held the Chair of Sociology and English at the 
Stute Agricultural College of Colorado. She is counted 
one of the most brilliant and able persons in the State. 

In all of the Western States women are elected to the 
superintendency of schools in the counties to a consider- 
able extent, Colorado leading the list with twenty-six, and 
Kansas following with twenty-two county superintend- 
ents. 

In fact, the woman spirit, so to speak, is vigorous in 
the West. When any local distress arises it is taken for 
granted that the women will be foremost in alleviating it. 
Nor do women confine these altruistic activities to emer- 
gencies. It can be safely said that two-thirds of the be- 
nevolent institutions in the way of orphan asylums not 
under the charge of the State, houses of refuge for un- 
happy women, temporary lodgiug-houses, and homes and 
clubs for working-women, are organized and sustained 
by women. In Chicago the college-settlement movement 
is exceedingly strong, and there are now eleven of these 
settlements, in almost all of which women have a part. 
Hull House, the first of these to be started in the city, has 
a reputation so wide that it need hardly be commented 
upon. This was started and has been controlled by Jane 
Addams, and while she has had many valued assistants 
who were men, yet her lieutenants are women who have 
the leisure to give themselves up to labor among the 
**neighbors,” as the beneficiaries are called. Besides 
ladies of leisure, such as Miss Starr, the well-known art 
critic, and Mrs. Kelly, who is a woman of much influence 
in the cosmopolitan district in which Hull House is situ- 
ated, there are a good many women who labor for their 
daily bread, but who live at Hull House and give their 
spare time to those about them, assisting in teaching the 
“ velghbors ” at night, or in visiting them in their homes, 
or entertaining them at the parties and teas for which 
Hull House is popular. Germans, French, Bohemians, 
ltalians, Irish, and Scandinavians have their times of 
meeting in the lofty drawing-room at Hull House; young 
and eat have their hours for study; art, music, and model- 
ling are taught as well as the common branches of an 
education, and a committee exists which is on the alert 
for extraordinary ability in any direction, to place such 
where their talents may be cultivated and not allowed to 
die in the stifling atmosphere of the too populous neigh- 
borhood. Hull House is secular in a sense. Its work is 
ethical, not in any way theological, and in this respect 
differs from most of the other settlements. . 


IN THE 


ileges 
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The apparent indifference of wy councils to certain 
humane considerations has been the occasion of much 
agitation among women. It would be wearisome to re- 
count the number of cities in which they have urged the 
employment of matrons at police stutions; separate cells, 
removed from those of other unfortunates, for children 
and young women; women pbysicians at insane asylums 
and similar places; and covered eae -yoene for con- 
veying those under arrest to the places of detention. 

in Yebraska the Milford Home, the retreat to which 
unfortunate women are taken and where they are taught 
trades and sent out, fitted to procure an honest living, 
was planned and the legislation necessary secured by the 
efforts of Mrs. G. W. Clark, of Omaha, a woman who for 
eight years gave up all of ber time, attention, and income 
to sustaining the ‘‘ Open Door,” an institution of similar 
humane intentions in her own home. In every State of 
the West women such as Mrs. Clark stand oult—women 
whose lives are sacrificial and inspiring. 

There is, for example, Miss Phebe W. Sudlow, of 
Davenport, Iowa, for many years the Superintendent of 
Education there, a woman shrewd, wise, gentle-voiced, 
broad-minded, and with a luminous sort o rsonality. 
She is now president of the Industrial Relief Society. 
No one, man or woman, is more respected and beloved in 
the State than she. Or there is Mrs. Maria Peck, of the 
same town, a widow of wealth, relict of a distinguished 
pee who is president of the board of trustees of St. 

suke’s Hospital, and was for mauy years president of the 
board of trustees of the Library Association. Mrs. J. 
Conine, of Denver, Colorado, one of the three women le- 
gislators elected to the present term, is another fine type. 
She is a slight woman, with a sweet face and many social 
graces. Her mind is singularly alert, and it interests it- 
self with ethical problems. She is opposed to partisan- 
ship and strife,and her nomination to her present office 
was unsolicited and her election due to no party influence. 
Mrs. Z. T. Lindsey, of Omaha, Nebraska, is still another 
type. Conservative, with a Puritan belief and tendency, 
given to no undue sentimentality, she has helped to organ- 
ize many forward movements, being the prime mover in the 
organization of the Nebraska State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, from‘which a travelling library calculated to reach 
the most remote club member has been evolved, She is 
one of the incorporators of the new club-house which the 
Omaha Woman's Club is about to erect, and which they 
hope to have finished before the opening of the Trans- 
Mississippi Congress, which is to be held in that interest- 
ing city. This club-house will cost $60,000 in addition to 
the ground, and is to be the home of all the women’s or- 
ganizations in the city. 

In Minnesota the clubs—which are very strong—have 
shown remarkable activity in the matter ef libraries, until 
it can be safely suid that any one in the State who wants 
a book may have it for the asking, no matter in what re- 
mote corner of the backwoods he or she may live. Miss 
Gratia A. Countryman, of the public library at Minneap- 
olis, has contributed not a little to the bringing about of 
this result. Minnesota bas a large number of philan- 
thropic, literary, and musical organizations. Michigan is 
no less well endowed, and, indeed, the ladies of Michi 
boast two beautiful club-houses—one at Grand Rapids 
and the other at Kalamazoo, Wisconsin is one of the old- 
est club States in the West, and at Milwaukee is a club- 
house as beautiful as any in the country. 

In almost every town in these States are to be found 
clubs of women, devoting themselves to the criticism of 
literature, who form the very nucleus of intellectual plea- 
sure in the community. Often the clubs admit gentlemen. 
Banquets, with toast- making for the chief feature ; de- 
bates which are very much wittier than any one would 
suppose them to be who had not listened; papers, often 
prepared by specialists—shorten the long winter seasons 
and give them interest. Sometimes in a remote town 
one woman will give the impulse for study which will 
arouse the intellectual ambition of almost the whole adult 
community. 

The Chautauqua societies continue to be popular, but 
usually it is among the farming class. The kindergarten 
associations are influential, aud reach both high and low. 
Societies are formed for many purposes—the propagation 
of patriotism among children, the teaching of good house- 
keeping to poor children, the training of nursery-maids, 
and the encouragement of scientific cooking. 

The Jewish women of the West are at the head and 
front of the national movement for organization of women 
of their race, and a Chicago woman, Mrs. Solomon, is the 
president. It goes without saying that in the several or- 
gavizations having for their purpose the locating of or- 
plans in good homes, and in furnishing summer vacation to 
city children, and open-air privileges to sick children and 
babies, women are prominent. Indeed, their charities in 
these directions are so numerous that it is impossible to 
do more than refer to them in the limits of a brief article. 
Nearly every city in the West has a working-women’s 
home, and in Chicago there are several, of which the 
Y. W. C. A. Home is the largest. 

It is noticeable that while for occasional campaigns the 
women of the West show an interest in politics, while 
Colorado and Wyoming send up their women legislators, 
while Wyoming committed the innovation of sending an 
elector to the college of Presidential electors last Novem- 
ber, yet this interest is with them, as with men, but inci- 
dental. It is seldom indeed that a woman is found in 
this part of the world who is interested in politics for 
its own sake. If some principle be involved she will 
consent to inconvenience herself to the extent of voting, 
or speaking at political meetings, or even holding an 
office, but her conscience once satisfied she throws off 
her burdens with unfeigned pleasure. 

Women are not common in the professions, unless it be 
in the medical profession, where they are about equally 
divided between the two schools. Since Dr. Mary Thomp- 
son, of the Women’s and Children’s Hospital of Chicago, 
died, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson is perhaps the most 
celebrated physician of her sex in the West, though there 
are many women of ability quietly working in their 

laces, and bringing to their work that element of unself- 
ishness which characterizes the labor of all true women. 
The ministers are usually of the Unitarian or Universalist 
organization. Mrs. Celia P. Wooley is at the head of a 
liberal church at Chicago; and the only doctor of divinity 
in the world belonging to the gentler sex, Dr. Augusta 
ha ye lives at Omaha. The attorneys to be found seat- 
tered over the West usually attend to the office business of 
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their firms, and a number of them bear the reputation of 
being exceedingly well versed in the law. Few of them at- 
tempt cases to be tried before juries, though many of them 
repare the evidence to be used in such cases. But take it 
or all in ali, and considering the opportunities, there is 
not a large proportion of professional women in the West. 

It is noticeable that in commercial ways women are be- 
coming more prominent. In the large general stores wo- 
men appear as buyers; in the wholesale houses they figure 
as contidential clerks and secretaries; and in the small re- 
tail trade they frequently appear as merchants. ‘They are 
to be found in the shoe business, in the confectionery trade, 
in the ry and dry-goods business, and of course in 
bakeries and millinery establishments as everywhere. A 
woman, Miss Anna Miller, is the manager for the Chicago 
Orchestra, of which Theodore Thomas is the leader. One 
of the finest decorators in Chicago is Alice Neil. Bessie 
Potter, a frail child with wonderful eyes and a genius of 
perception and expression in her art, stands side by side 
with the best sculptors in that city. In painting, many 
women do excellent things; and out of the thousands who 
decorate ceramics a few have risen to the place where 
ms may honestly be called artists. 

here are a number of Western writers who have won 
or are winning deserved reputations. Mrs. Catherwood 
of Indiana, Miss Anna Fuller of Colorado, Miss Alice 
French (Octave Thanet) of Iowa, Miss Cornelia Atwood 
Pratt of Minnesota, Miss Lily Long of that State, Miss 
Lillian Bell, Miss Harriet Monroe, and Mrs. M. Y. Wynne 
of Oatcago, are among those who have done vigorous crea- 
tive work, Some of them have international reputations. 
There are many others who give fine promise, and some 
of these last may yet be first. In a literary way the West 
appears to be in a state of potentiality. Its appetite for 
literature is avid. It is certainly in the act of making 
writers. It presents conditions more dramatic perhaps 
than those to be found anywhere else in our country. 
These conditions are being observed by many who per- 
ceive their significance. Out of this will come by-and-by 
some peculiar writers who will have a new note. There 
are many women in the newspaper business in the West, 
not only as reporters, critics, and editorial writers on 
metropolitan papers, but as editors of village weeklics, 
or of papers devoted to feminine subjects. Mrs. Margaret 
Sullivan, who lives in Chicago, is the veteran editorial 
writer among women. For twenty years she had written 
editorials, some of which have altered the result of local 
campaigns and others been quoted far and wide, though 
her editorial incognita remained unrevealed. She is a wo- 
map of extraordinary knowledge upon subjects which few 
persons acquaint themselves with—such subjects as inter- 
national law or the intricate policy of European govern- 
ments. 

It is not unusual for women to hold chairs iv the West- 
ern universities, and at the University of Chicago three 
women are numbered among thy instructors, and Miss 
Talbot is one of the deans. 

The president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is a Chicago woman, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin. Chi- 
cago is, in fact, a great club centre, having in it all man- 
ner of organizations, from those of a socialistic nature to 
such as the conservative Fortnightly, the oldest in the city, 
which looks upon its laws as those of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and will not change its hour of meeting even when 
it clashes with a series of the finest concerts of the year. 
Socialism of a sort is growing among Western women— 
a fine, theoretical socialism which will bear its fruit in 
greater charity, more consideration for the unfortunate, 
and more strenuous efforts to relieve suffering. A few 
women, such as Mrs. Henry D. Lloyd, of Winnetka, the 
wife of the well-known writer on economics, lead lives 
that are consistently democratic, keeping open house for 
all who may knock, and inviting their servants to listen 
to the conversation of the distinguished persons who 
come to talk upon worthy subjects in the evening, after 
the work is done. 

In a social way the West is much like any other place, 
except that it is newer. Entertainments are usually no- 
ticeably lavish. Hospitality is one of the proverbs of the 
West, and sociability exists to a degree which invariably 
arrests the attention of visitors from the East. The people 
are not exclusive as a general thing, but are eager to lis 
ten to any one who has a new thing to say. There are 
certain drawing-rooms in Chicago, such as those of Mrs. 
Celia Coonley and Mrs. Bertha Palmer, which are open to 
any one who appears to bear a message worth the hearing. 
Any poet, lecturer, philanthropist, interesting foreigner, or 
traveller, may find in these drawing-rooms on certain even- 
ings an opportunity to meet those congenial and alert to 
hear whatever he or she has tosay, This hearty spirit of 
receptivity is peculiarly local. It is at the bottom of what 
ever is characteristic of the West. The women have it to 
as great a degree as the men, if not to a greater. 

he women of the West are eager, hearty, whimsical, 
hospitable, full of benevolence, curiosity, rose restlessness. 
When they suffer defeat they hardly know it. When they 
achieve a victory they are not satisfied. The same spirit 
which has made the men of the West acquire more civil 
ization and accumulate more property in a given length 
of time than any other men in the history of the world, 
has made the women of the Western section of the United 
States peculiarly alive to all in life that is interesting. 


PETTICOATS. 


W ITH new styles in skirts there must of necessity be 
some slight change in fashion for petticoats, for 
petticoats are most important adjuncts to a smart cos 
tume, The flannel petticoat is as carefully fitted as the 
skirt of an elaborately made gown; for it is contended, 
and with reason, that the way flannel and other petticonts 
hang makes or mars the effect of the costume. It has been 
— we acgen yy Bes most women that yokes are the 

t models, and yoke should be of some thin mate- 
rial—muslin or linen, as preferred—not too deep, and the 
exact width of the figure; two strings are used in prefer- 
ence to buttons, as wing for possible shrinkage after 
laundering. 

The prettiest pattern for a flannel skirt is the gored one 
measuring from two to two and a half yards in width, 
The French plan of an extra piece put in the back breadth 
is a capitel one, for it gives the additional width around 
the bottom of the skirt without adding it around the 
waist. Colored flannels are used quite as much as if not 
more than white—pink and blue aud black for travelling. 














The favorite trimming is the hand-embro’ 
in scallops, and a lace ruffle sewed under the scallops. Of 
course there is feather-stitching at the top of the ruffle, 
and also on the seams. Crépe de santé is yeas to be 
equally as warm as flannel, and is to be had in a delight- 
ful variety of colors, but conservative women prefer the 
flannel, in which there is little choice of coloring. 

During the summer 
season cambric petti- 
coats are more worn 
than during tle other 
seasons of the year, 
and certainly when 
they are fresh and well 
laundered they are far 
preferable to anything 
else, including — silk. 
The cambric petticoats 
are now, as a rule, 
made umbrella shape, 
which allows for a 
decided flare, while 
around the hips the 
fulness is done away 
with by darts and gor- 
ing, or else there is a 


ruffle cut 


narrow inted and 
ored ting yoke. 
mbroidery is more 


fashionable than lace, 
although both are used, 
the deep ruffles often 
showing rare hand- 
work, while the ma- 
chine ruffles are in 
most charming designs, 
Many of the ready- 
made skirts are sold at 
very low prices and present quite a fine appearance, al- 
though a favorite trick is to have the flounce of really fine 
material and the body of the skirt of some cheap quality 
of goods. If cambrie and muslin petticoats are worn, it 
is absolutely requisite to have a number, for there is no- 
thing more untidy and slatternly than a soiled white pet- 
ticoat, and a few hours of 
wear on city pavements 
are all cufficlens to accu 
mulate an amount of dust 
aud dirt that hardly seems 
possible. Lace insertion 
and lace ruffles are seen on 
many petticoats, and by 
those who wish to be real- 
ly extravagant real lace is 
called for, while $80 for a 
not elaborately trimmed 
one gives some idea of the 
money that can be spent on 
this one article of lingerie. 
Fortunately, however, 
there are some really beau- 
tiful specimens of machine 
embroidery in designs that 
look like the old tambour- 
work, so finished they are, 
and which cost moderate- 
ly, launder well, and wear 
wonderfully. At the prices 
asked for these petticoats 
ready made it is foolish to 
have them made to order, 
as the material always lasts 
longer than the skirt stays 
in fashion. 

A thin lawn petticoat, elaborately trimmed with lace 
and insertion, is now worn under lawn or cambric gowns, 
even when there is a silk under-skirt. The idea is to give 
as light and diaphanous an effect as possible, and to do 
away witha lining. These skirts are made the same length 
and almost as full as the skirts of the gowns, and are 
exceedingly pretty and effective. 

Never has there been known such extravagance as is 
now displayed in the silk petticoats. The materials used 
are of the handsomest, while the trimmings make them 
often far more expensive than the gowns under which 
they are worn. All the 
smartest are made of taffeta 
or brocade, and trimmed 
with yards and yards of 
lace and knots of ribbon. 
The style is not new—the 
yoke deep enough to extend 
below the hips, the fulness 
thrown quite to the back, 
and the front and side 








breadths gored. Two or 
three ruffles put on full, 
with ruffles of lace be- 


tween, finished with four 
or five rows of beading, 
through which is run cathe 
ribbon, tied at intervals in 
rosettes, is a favorite trim- 
ming; while the Spanish 
flounce, with a bias ruffle 
at the edge and falling over 
a double ruche on the un- 
der-skirt, is again in style. 
For evening gowns the 
petticoats are of light silk 
or white, but for street 
gowns any and every color 
is permitted. The most 
sensible for wear are the 
black brocaded or striped 
in some color and trimmed 
with black lace, with corsets made of the same material; 
this makes a very dainty outfit, and one that will give 
good service. 

Changeable taffeta still remains in favor, and among 
the ready-made silk petticoats there are many made of the 
overshot pattern. These should be carefully avoided, as 
the white over pattern invariably wears off, and then the 
whole petticoat looks shabby. 

Not ons than three yards is the right width—narrower 
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will soon wear out, and wider do not hang well —the 
flounce of course gives additional width, but the skirt it- 
self must also be wide enough to allow of a long stride in 


—* 

Odd —_ of silk remnants can be bought to good 
advantage for silk } one veg and the softer the quality the 
better; too much dressing in the silk is to be most care- 
fully avoided. 





‘ boy 
I & does seem a pity that the girls have to separate so 
soon and scatter for the summer. They have been 
having such good times lately and going out of town every 
day or two, somewhere, anywhere, on all sorts of excur- 
sions. A bride of only six weeks, who was “one of 
the girls” not so very long ago, invited a score or so of 
her young friends, among them her bridemaids, ushers, 
and her husband's best man, to come out to her newly 
furnished cottage on Long Island to stop over Sunday. 
She gave them on Saturday evening, after a very jo! y 
dinner, what she called a ‘“ Ghost Party,” and the alarm 
which it caused among the villagers lias created no end of 
fun and amusement! 

The ghost party was a sufficiently harmless frolic. It 
simply consisted in each guest enveloping him or her self 
completely in a white sheet provided for the purpose, 
with a white muslin ghost mask drawn over the face. 
They then went out on the lawn and played games, — 
weird songs in chorus, and enjoyed themselves, using a 
their cleverness fo identify one another. Blue lights were 
burned under bushes and trees, casting strange shadows 
about, and the most venturesome of the young men wailed 
and howled in frightful fashion. At midnightaloud gong 
was sounded, the lights were put out suddenly, and the 
ghosts fled pell-mell into the house to unmask and as- 
semble in the supper-room. There, over ices and lemon- 
ade, each girl declared she knew every man perfectly, and 
vice versa. 

While they were going through their antics and playing 
their games on the lawn and about the grounds, the fence 
surrounding the place became more and more peopled 
with the boys and girls from the village, and many an 
older man and woman, too, was seen peering through the 
bars with staring, wondering eyes. The ‘‘ Ghost Party” 
will long be discussed in the little hamlet of G——. 


Although there is not much inducement for people liv- 
ing in the country to come to town at this season, still a 
girl who has to stay at home for a while yet has been sur- 

rised to find that all her invitations to a ‘‘ Back - yard 

arty ” have been accepted with alacrity by both her coun- 
try and city cousins and friends. Perhaps it is because 
she gave one last year which proved so successful that 
every one now knows that she knows how todo it! This 
year she has changed the style of decoration of her back 
yard, and instead of having Japanese lanterns, umbrellas, 
and ornaments of all kinds, she will be truly patriotic and 
have an American high tea, with only red, white, and blue 
flags for decoration. Her invitations are sent out for eight 
o'clock promptly, and her guests are ‘‘ kindly requested 
to eat no dinner before coming, as eatables and drinkables 
enough will be provided.” 

The entire fence surrounding the yard will be festooned 
in American flags, and red, white, and blue lights hung 
about in all directions. A long table will be spread on 
the grass in the centre of the lawn (the back yard in this 
girl's house is no small city one, but a good-sized affair 
with plenty of room in it), and served on this table will 
be all the necessary adjuncts to an old-fashioned American 
high tea, with plenty of home-made pie, gingerbread, and 
cider with which to finish up. The candles and shades will 
be red, white,and blue, and the centre-piece will be a minia- 
ture Goddess of Liberty, arranged as a fountain, standing 
on a mirror, and surrounded with scarlet geraniums, 
Bonbons, small cakes, etc., will be tied up with the na- 
tional colors, and even the ices are to be in the form of 
small flags. If this patriotic meal is not ended up by all 
standing and singing the “ Star-spangled Banner ” it will 
not be the hostess’s fault. As a precaution against curious 
neighbors’ eyes, her parénts have ordered a large marquee, 
which will completely cover the yard, so all will be 
strictly private. The house where this prospective New 
York garden party is to take place is in a neighborhood 
where such events are of more frequent occurrence than 
was the ghost party of G——. Epirn LAWRENCE. 


LUGGAGE OF FOREIGN TRAVELLERS. 


4 y-- first visit to Europe, unless one is with a courier, 
necessitates a great deal of anxiety about luggage. 
This need not be if the following directions are remem- 
bered and applied. 

Should you wish to travel without your steamer rugs, 
wraps, etc., pack them in the steamer trunk; or if you have 
not a trunk, strap or tie them together. The ship steward 
in charge of the left luggage will give you a receipt for 
the same, which will also serve as a check. Beyond this 

ive yourself no further trouble. Should you want the 
uggage before you return, write to the European office of 
the steamship company, enclose your receipt, and ask them 
to express the trunk to the address you give. This you 
wouid have to do should you return by any other sfeam- 
ship company,or should you need anything in your trunk. 

Having landed, for example, at Southampton, you go 
directly to London. The train is on the wharf, and as soon 
as the custom-house officials examine your trunks you can 
go on the train and take any seat you please. Your 
trunks are put in the van before the train starts. 

Reaching London, a porter will probably have snatched 
your hand luggage as soon as you are on the platform. 
Ask this man to call a four-wheeler, tell him how many 
trunks you have, and go with him to indicate which ones 
they are. He will put them on the top of the four-wheel- 
er, and tell the driver the name of the hotel or lodging to 
which you wish to be driven. Pay the porter two pence 
for each trunk. 

Again, if you are in London and wish to travel else- 
where, ask the maid in the lodging-house or porter in the 
hotel to call a four-wheeler. The carriage will not be at 
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the door one minute before two or three men—caddies the 
are called—will be there to assist; for seeing a four-wheel- 
er indicates their opportunity. Arriving at the station, a 
rter is at the carriage by the time it stops. He takes 
own the luggage, and if it seems to him to be unusually 
heavy he wheels it to the scale, and if it is overweight 
you must pay what is demanded. Tell the porter who has 
rolled your trunk what train you are going by; or if any 
peculiarity exists regarding your travel or luggage, tell 
all to the porter. Have your trunk checked to the place 
you are going. For example, if you are going from Lon- 
don to Oxford, tell the porter to check it to Oxford. 
Watch him, and be sure that he does as he is directed. 
When he begins to roll the trunk you must walk by him. 
He checks by means of a label pasted on the top or on one 
end or on both places. It must be pasted over the label 
or labels a ae puton, They must be carefully cov- 
ered, or be torn off, else the train porter will make a mis- 
take and put the luggage off at the wrong place. When 
the porter has peated on the labels, see that they are so 
thoroughly fastened that they cannot possibly peel off, and 
that each label reads ‘‘ Oxford,” or whatever the city or 
town to which you are going may be. Pay the porter two 
pence for every piece he labels. 

Next notice if your luggage is put on the train on which 
you go. This is most necessary; for remember you have 
neither check nor receipt for your trunks, and if you and 
they do not arrive at the destination at the same time, 
there will be endless trouble in store, and possible lose of 


luggage. 


hen you get off the train notice whether your luggage 
has been put off. Should you wish to go to ahotel and not 
take your trunks with you, walk up to any of the station 
porters who is not already busy—only be sure that he has 
a steel clasp on his arm; it is not safe to trust any other— 
ask this man to wheel your trunks to the left-luggage 
place. Go with him,and when he leaves them pay him 
two pence for each trunk or bag. To the man in charge 
of left luggage give your name and receive a receipt. 
When you leave allow plenty of time, for you have to pre- 
sent your receipt, pay two pence on each trunk per day, 
and have it relabelled for the next destination, Get a por- 
ter to attend to this for you. Tell him your trunks are in 
the left-luggage room, and walk by his side to see that 
there is no mistake. Then get this same porter to label 
row trunks precisely as it was done the time before, and 
9 just as careful that the old labels are torn off or pasted 
over, and that the name on the new labels is the name of 
the place you are going to. Then order the man to roll 
the trunks to the luggage-van, and pay him two pence for 
each piece he handles. Be sure the trunks are put in the 
van. These rules hold good for all luggage throughout 
England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 

But when you go from England to the Continent the 
luggage is registered. For example, you leave London for 
Paris. To the porter who takes your trunks off the cab 
say, “To Paris.” He thenrolls them to ascale. You are 
allowed a certain number of pounds, according to your 
class ticket —first more than second, and second more 
than third. If your trunks outweigh this amount you 
must pay, without question, the charge. But the regular 
fee registering from London to Paris is one shilling— 
twenty-five cents—for each trunk. When a trunk is re- 
gistered you have a paper slip on which is, for example, 
**119 Paris, gare de St. Lazare”; this corresponds to one 
pasted on the trunk,and simply means that your trufik 
will await your calling for it in Paris, at the St. Lazare 
station. 

The Continental Inggage system is somewhat different 
from and yet resembles our own. Arriving at the station, 
— carriage door is unfastened by a porter; he lifts the 
uggage from the carriage-top, and at once rolls it to the 
scale, You must go with him and pay him twenty-five cen- 
times, equal to five of our cents, for eachtrunk. Another 
man weighs the trunks, and you must tell him where you 
are going, and pay him the same as you did the man who 
rolled them. After this second man weighs the luggage 
he calls out the weight—example, one hundred and fifty 
kilos—to yet another man. This individual is in an office 
which is convenient to the scale. You must question no- 
thing, but stand outside until the man inside hands you a 
paper. He will pass it through a window similar to the 
ticket-office windows in our own depots. When you look 
at the paper you will see in large figures a number on 
one side of the slip. 

Opposite will read the name of the place you are in, the 
name where you are going, the number of kilos, or what 
ever the scale, your leanne weighs, and the amount of 
money due on this weight. The charge is not heavy, and 
is per weight per mile. You question nothing; it does no 
good and, besides, there is no reason, for the official calcu- 
ation must be correct. When you pay—which must be as 
soon as possible, for others wait in a line behind—a dupli- 
cate slip bearing the same number in large figures as the 
receipt you hold, and also with the name of the place to 
which you are going conspicuously printed, is pasted on 
your trunk, You then walk away, and think no more of 
the luggage than you would in this country, until you 
reach your destination. Then present the registration slip, 
which you have retained as check, to one of the porters 
who meet your train; he gets the luggage, puts it on the 
cab he has called, you fee him his twenty-five centimes, and 
once more you and your luggage are together. 

Luggage may also be sent by a Sreurting agent. 
Cook’s, Gaze’s, or other leading tourists’ offices, found in 
every city, would give you all the information. 

If your luggage has to be examined by custom-house 
officials, follow the crowd. If it awaits you in the custom- 
house, inquire from a porter at the station where the cus- 
tom-house is, when its officer can be seen—indeed, all the 
necessary particulars. 

It costs much more to travel with luggage on the Conti- 
nent than in Great Britain, as in some countries every 
pound of luggage must be paid for; in others you are al- 
lowed a fractional part. It is wise to dispense with what 
is termed an American trunk, as it is too heavy. A water- 
proof covered basket trunk is the lightest, as also the 
nicest. If you do not care for appearances buy tin trunks; 
they are very inexpensive, and perfectly water-tight; also 
try straw hampers with padlocks. 

Cabs are very reasonable in all countries, and you and 
your trunk get to the station in a four-wheeler for less 
money than in this country you would reach the station 
by the cars and your trunk by the expressman. 

Emma J. GRAY. 
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LA COLOMBINE.—From 


FREE LIBRARY 
ys E years ago a busy man, busy with multitudinous 
interests as only the head of a teeming parish can be, 
had an idea, which might be called an inspiration, This 
lea was that in his church-house there should be a free 
circulating library for the benefitof the parish. Later the 
idea expanded so as to include all classes and creeds, the 
only limit being that of age—any person over twelve 
years who can furnish satisfactory reference being eli 
gible 
With a small room in the parish-house, at 121 West 
Ninety-first Street, to begin with, jater with a large one 
adjoining as a reading-room, St. Agnes's Free Public Li 
brary began in 1892 its beneficent work, the value of 
which can be estimated when it is known that in 1896, 
with 7322 books, its circulation was 41,247, thus making 
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the library, according to the report of Mr. Eastman, In- 
spector of Libraries, before the New York Library Asso- 
ciation and the New York Library Club, the second in the 
State for circulation in proportion to its books. There 
are 2902 readers 

The corporation of Trinity Parish gave the budding in- 
stitution $500 in 1892; in 1893 it became a State libra 
thus augmenting its income and its usefulness; and lat 
it has received some small assistance from the city, which 
is only just, as its facilities are for the free use of all 
classes of citizens. 

The reading-room is large and pleasant, has all the 
leading magazines and many lesser ones, and was used by 
8547 persons last year. These figures are remarkable when 
one considers that the library is not open all the time, but 
is accessible only from 10 to 12, 3 to 6, and 8 to 9 daily, ex- 
cept Sunday. 
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GaLuery, St. PETERSBURG. 


Another interesting fact is that only one issued took 
has been lost in the five years, and only about a dozen 
stolen, which, considering the fact that the shelves are 
open, is regarded as most encouraging 

The experiment of issuing two books on one ticket, 
provided only one be fiction, has been tried in the last 
few months, and it is thought that when this opportunity 
is thoroughly understood by the readers a larger propor 
tion of substantial reading will be done than is usually 
shown in library reports. 

The library has been most fortunate in being from its 
beginning under the charge of a librarian who is both 
prudent and receptive of new ideas, and to whom the suc- 
cess of Dr. Bradley’s generous plan is largely due. The 
librarian and two assistants are women. This little library 
is a self-respecting and largely self-supporting institution 
well worth a visit. FLORENCE E. Pratt. 
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PARIS MIDSUMMER GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


| UFFLED and flounced costumes are most attractive in the thin materials suit- 

able for midsummer wear. A picturesque gown of orange taffeta is covered 
with white Greek net, the skirt trimmed from hem to belt with spaced pleated ruf- 
fles of the gauze, each headed by a little embroidery in the net. The lower part of 
the waist is of the taffeta very full, but the fulness held in toward the belt by clusters 
of tucks fastened down with tiny steel buckles, through which is threaded black 
velvet ribbon; the upper part of the waist is net, trimmed with three pleatings and 
an unlined yoke. Collar, shoulder-knot, and belt are of black velvet ribbon. The 
hat, one of Virot design, is of white straw trimmed with loops of Nile-green ribbon 
veiled with white net. Narrow black velvet strings give an odd old-fashioned look, 
while under the brim at the left side are bunches of pink roses. 


SUMMER SILK COSTUMES. 

| Cag ae black taffeta gowns are fashionable this season as well as the plain taf- 

fetas. One design has the skirt trimmed with a narrow knife-pleating put in 
the front breadth in festoon shape. This is made with separate silk under-skirt. 
The waist of black mousseline de soie is lined with pink satin brocade. The 
mousseline de soie is tucked and trimmed with bands of yellow lace; the sleeves are 
shirred and tight-fitting, finished with three ruffles edged with the lace and a ruffle 
at the wrist. 

It was prophesied early in the season that the all-over pattern foulards would 
not be worn this season. The prophecy was wrong, for these gowns are very fashion- 
able. One costume that is exceedingly smart is of blue, heliotrope, and white, made 
over red silk. The skirt, separate from the lining, is trimmed with several narrow 
ruffles, each ruffle trimmed on both edges with narrow red satin ribbon. The waist 
isin full blouse effect in front, with tucks and narrow side-pleatings of white moiré 
ribbon; the sleeves are shirred, and have a pleating of the ribbon on the outside. 
Hat of black mousseline de soie put over a wire frame and shirred and puffed. The 
trimming, a band of black satin ribbon around the crown with loops at one side, with 
osprey feathers and a black bird. 


BLUE MONDAY. 


LUE Monday. How did the horrid name originate; and once named, how has 
it been possible for the first day of the week to brazen it out and accept the 
situation? Occasionally we hear of ‘* Whiskey Bills” or ‘‘ Wild Toms” who have 
gloried in their doubtful titles; but, as a rule, when a community ties a shameful 
tag to a name, the effect is corrective 

Poor Blue Monday, like some old tramp whose self-respect is gone, nicknamed 
and absurd, trudges scowlingly by every seven days with never a change for the 
better. Monday must have lost its reputation too long ago to remember when it 
ever bad a smiling face, but some one must be held directly responsible for giving 
the bad name and hanging what ought to be a good, useful day, and personally I hold 
the family wash wholly responsible for killing the character of Monday. 

Yes, the wash-day sentiment has undoubtedly done this. If Tuesday or Wednes- 
day had been elected by acclaim for the household wash as poor Monday was, 
then Tuesday or Wednesday would have been the blue day. Never is war so ram- 
pant in a home as when the back yard is fluttering with those lying flags of truce 
stretched line by line 

For the sole reason that Monday has so bad a reputation housekeepers have some- 
times tried to shift that béte noire of the kitchen—the wash—to a later day in order 
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BLACK TAFFETA SKIRT AND SILK MUSLIN WAIST OVER PINK 


that Blue Monday and the hard wash day should not come together. The effort is 
always a failure, because Monday was made for washing, as Sunday for rest. 

Eve would have washed on Monday in the Garden of Eden had she possessed cloth 
ing for the tubs. There is no help; Monday must be wash-day if it die for it. So 
surely as that wet work is put eff beyond the earliest day, just so surely will it rain 
all the week, and the clothes come flying in breathless Friday or Saturday. This,-as 
any old housekeeper will bear witness, is a true rule of weather. A dry kitchen Mon- 
day brings a wet yard Tuesday just as surely as a rim to the moon brings rain. In 
elaborate homes where the laundry is apart from the house, and the laundress is a 
separate character, a dread of Monday does not or ought not to enter, except by a kind 
of inherited servants’ instinct. It is those houses where the kitchen is the laundry, 
and Mrs. Cook is also Mrs. Laundress and Mrs. Waitress, and the chambermaid helps 
with the ironing, that Blue Monday enters with a certain tread. And it is hard 
for them all. There is no doubt about it. The labor of work is doubled when the 
kitchen is also the laundry. The general kitchen-work must continue with breakfast, 
dinner, and supper if the heavens fall, and the heavens do seem to fall when washing 
and cooking go on in the same room. 

A danger known and facedis a large part of the battle if the fighter does not grow 
discouraged at first glance. Wash-day—we may as well acknowledge it—is a hard, 
trying day iu a simple home, and that fact once bravely accepted, next comes the 
choice of weapons and the battle for better things. Wise, kindly management can 
twist even the worst conditions so into shape that Monday becomes but an honest, 
hard-working day, and not *‘blue” atall. The first point of vantage is in food—good 
strong food—and a good dessert, too, that has been made Saturday and saved as a sop 
to this Monday Cerberus of gloom. Servants are inclined to fast on busy days unless 
watched and cared for. They are not sensible, as a rule, in caring for themselves, 
and it is an urgent duty on the part of the mistress to sce to it that the bodies of 
those who serve het are well tended, that they eat regularly at a set table, and do 
not take ‘‘a bite standing.” Duty aside, this investment of time and strength pays 
doubly in the return of service that it brings. There is positive pathos in the way 
some kitchens dread the coming around of Monday.. Where that strong feeling exists 
it is the fault of the mistress. She is not administering her household properly and 
kindly ; she is not talking over the work with her women as woman to woman and 
finding out where the working-shoes pinch. Above all, she is not planning ahead 
Wash-day must not wreck all rules of routine because it has to break some. Mon- 
day’s breakfast must be, but it can be simple, not to hinder the “ getting out” of 
the wash. The cooking for lunch or dinner should not too soon call cook from her 
tubs. It is easy to choose a whole menu of dishes quickly prepared. The last meal 
on Monday ought to be eaten by the tired workers in a quiet pleasant kitchen after 
the turmoil of the day. Monday evening should be peculiarly a night of rest. 

Fancy yourself, dear lady housekeeper, spending a whole day of such unrest as is 
meant by a wash-day in a kitchen! It is hard on the whole staff of servants—not 
the cook alone. If you are considering having a bay-window in your library, give 
it up and build a laundry instead; and if you can have neither windows nor laundry, 
make your brain do the work which your purse cannot. With a little forethought 
and management, despite the intervening Sunday, Saturday’s cooking can be done 
with an eye to Monday’s needs. By the aid of pad and pencil, with notes taken 
from week to week, Saturday can gradually become the beast of burden for both 
Sunday's and Monday’s cooking. Nor need these meals, partly prepared before, be 
as the ‘‘laid out” cold horrors which have proverbially been held up to shudder over. 
With a chafing-dish in her hand, a kind heart in her bosom, and a clear plan in her 
head (or her note-book), any woman of common-sense and ability may sail her fleet 
serenely to a placid night even through the suds and wash-tubs of Blue Monday 
FIGURED FOULARD GOWN. Maroaket Sutton Briscog. 








MISS CROPSEY’S FORTUNE. 


4 ys table was spread for tea in the small sitting-room. 

A vase of yellow leaves stood in the centre of the 
snowy cloth. Miss Cropsey and her father smiled at 
each other in quiet happiness 

** How strange it seems to sit down and not feel worried 
about to-morrow!” she said, stroking the leaves gently. 
“This is real apple pie, father; none of your bread and 
apple sauce, with their tantalizing suggestions of better 
things. Ever since I was a child I’ve n making be- 
lieve have things [| never had. Mother used to say, 
‘Now, Huldy, shut your eyes and imagine you have what 
you want,’ but I never could make believe hard enough.” 

‘She was a master cheerful hand, mother was,” the 
old man assented. ‘ We ain’t nuther on us nigh so 
cheer She al’ays had a hard road to travel, too. Wish 
she « i see us so chirklike, I do.” 

** Don't think of it, father. Don’t let's worry over any- 
thing. Do you like the honey? See how clear it is! 
You can almost see the summer and the sunshine in it, 
and hear the humming of the great yellow bees. It’s a 
little bit of the country right here in the dingy town. 
And to think we can have it again to-morrow and the 
next day if we like, and care nothing for the cost, That 
need never trouble us again. Ain’t you happy, father?” 

A little flush stole into his withered cheeks. He ran 
his trembling fingers through his thin white hair and 
laughed a tremulous laugh. Miss Cropsey watched him 
with eyes full of love. 

Mrs. Fummerson, one of the neighbors, had come in to 
congratulate them. She stood for a moment in the door- 
way, gazing at the little picture. 

** Dear! dear! how pleased you look!” she exclaimed. 

‘The door stood open, so I came right in. I was never 

one to stand on ceremony, you know. Why, Mr. Cropsey, 
you look ten years younger. I'm so glad it’s all true. 
You've sold that old mine, then, and really have the 
money? Folks ‘ain't made no mistake about it?” 

‘It's all true. It seems strange to us now, but father 
always thought it was valuable.” 

‘* Law me! you're a rich woman, then. How things do 
come round! Pity it hadn't come before your ma died.” 
Then, as her listener's lips quivered, she added, hastily: 
‘Don't you go to fretting, though. She's a sight better 
off. And your father’s left yet—ain’t you, Mr. Cropsey? 
And that’s a great comfort—him so spry and chipper. 
Well, I'm glad you've had the luck, but a body won't dere 
run in and out as they’ve been doing. You'll be getting 
80 fine and proud.” 

“| guess we won't forget our friends. We'll be glad to 
see you just as long as we stay here. But we think of 
going away.” 

* Going away!” 

‘*Yes. Father's been poorly lately. The change will 
do bim good.” 

**Do me good and wake me up.” 

‘You don’t say! Where are you going?” 

There was a sudden accession of respect in the visitor's 
tones. “Poor” Miss Cropsey had been easily pitied and 
patronized. ‘‘ Rich” Miss Cropsey deserved consideration. 

‘“We haven't decided yet. I'd like Boston. Mother 
was born there, and I wanted to see the town when I was 
a little girl. Mrs. Forrest writes such friendly letters. 
She's asked me to visit her, being mother’s cousin and all.” 

‘Boston! Land! It's a wonderful place, Miss Cropsey. 
You act as if you think you'll like it. At your age, too.” 

‘Is it so very strange?” —a trifle sharply 

“Why, no—that is—yes. You!” 

‘‘Me! Am I hideous, or helpless, or—or—” 

Excitement and indignation had tinted the usually calm 
pale face with vivid brightness, Her neighbor recognized 
a new charm about the quiet woman, and yielded her 
admiration 

“You are— Miss Oropsey, I declare you're ‘pretty! 
I never knew it before. But you aren't a girl any longer, 
and you were always old for your years. I used to say 
to Nathan, sez I, that Miss Cropsey’s got an old head on 
young shoulders if ever any one had.” 

‘What then? If I've never had any pleasure, is that 
avy proof I never will have? It seems as if my girlhood 
was a wretched record of toil and weariness. Mother 
was always sick, you know, Never strong like me. So 
I've never been young. Why can’t I have my youth 
now?" 

** Well, it’s none of my business,” her neighbor said, 
shortly. “ You know what you want bmw» I s'pose. 
For my part, it seems like a tempting of Providence to go 
rushing away from home. Law! you can’t tell what 
may happen. Mebbe you'll be married when you come 
back.” 

Miss Cropsey’s cheeks were scarlet as her visitor rose. 

“ Well, 1 must Fr. Nathan and me we talked it all 
over last night. He'll be beat to hear of your plan 
Wonder what the minister and Elder Boggs will say? 
You'll be to meeting to-morrow night?” 


* Yes.” 
She shut her lips tightly. Her friend understood the 
sign, She had said all she would. Nothing would be 


gained by a longer call. Miss Cropsey accompanied her 
to the gate, then went back to her father and the small 
but pleasant room. 

The house which had been her home during the thirty- 
seven years of her life was one of four adjoining brick 
cottages. Each contained precisely the same number of 
rooms, doors, and windows. Even those at either end had 
been provided with blank red walls, unpierced by the 
slightest opening, as if to prevent any boast of superiority. 
Although architect and builder had controlled distinction 
in the cottages themselves, pride had placed as great a 
gulf between their occupants as may be said to exist be- 
tween cannibals and Christians. They might have been 
four planets separated by miles of atmosphere or ether, 
for any practical communication with each other. Little 
sympathy existed between meek, easily looked -down- 
upon Miss Cropsey and her severely intellectual neigh- 
bors the Mitchells; still less among the former, the latter, 
and vain, chatty, fashion -loving Mrs. Trivoly; while 
Madame de Navarres, the owner of the fourth and last 
cottage, held herself paeey aloof from all. 

These three planet- worlds heard with characteristic 
comments the news of Miss Cropsey’s good fortune. 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


Mrs. Mitchell pronounced it ‘‘incredible—a woman who 
had never Browning!” Mrs. Trivoly lamented over 
its injustice; and Madame de Navuarres smiled a cynical 
smile as she said: ‘‘Her happiness is gone now. For- 
tune has stolen it. And the poor fool is thankful.” 

Miss Cropsey herself was lost in a maze of delight. 
The narrow circle of her life closed around her, but she 
was dimly conscious of a broader, wiser ao | perene. 
Even Elder Boggs, the hero of her childhood, had failed to 
satisfy those vague longings every woman feels. The 
beautiful “* oe e to all lured her on with its 
elusive brightness. Her past had been marked only by 
dull heavy monotony, but the future—ah! who knew what 
that might bring? 

She sat silent for a long time after Mrs. Fummerson 
had gone, Her father watched her in somewhat troubled 
patience, smiling the vacant smile of old age. 

“Father,” she said at last, “why can’t we go away at 
once—in a week? We have few preparations to make. 
You won't mind, will you?” 

*‘In a hurry to leave the old house?” he prattled, in his 
childish way. ‘‘ We're rich folks, you and me, Huldy— 
rich folks now. The old house was good enough for 
mother and me. Guess she never thought of anythin 
else. I don't mind. We'll travel and see sights wath 
seeing.” 

So Miss Cropsey decided to leave the known for the 
unknown, to the surprise and consternation of her small 
circle of friends. er Boggs called to remonstrate. 
He was a smal], pompous man, fond of remarking that he 
had “‘ found the mee too much for him, and had fled 
to grace for refuge.” 

iss Cropsey looked up to him with reverence, not un- 
mixed with fear. He had been the saint of the child’s, the 
ideal of the girl’s, aspirations. He was good. She had 
been taught to yield homage only to ness. But she 
stood firm. 

**My dear Miss Cropsey, this step is unwise. You 
will regret it in the future, as the mists clear from your 
vision. You think, I know, that there is no harm in it. 
Positive harm there may be none, but are there not duties 
here demanding attention, helpless voices clamoring for 
aid, the cry of the hungry, the wail of the forlorn?” 

**T have prayed,” she said. ‘‘It is not wrong, I think. 
God would have told me if it had been. There are wrongs 
to be righted everywhere.” 

“My dear sister, is it not possible you have deceived 
yourself—attributing to the Lord the answer your own 
wish would return? Is this impossible?” 

**T have prayed.” 

The firelight flickered over the wall, bringing out in 
strong relief every feature of his face. Miss Cropsey 
stood before him, anxious but resolute, with her one steady 
answer. 

“ Well, well, you understand your own nature, I sup- 
pose. I doubt the wisdom of your decision, but cannot 
urge you against your will. Still, I am sorry, personally 
and as a member of the great church-militant.” 

They shook hands and parted, and she grieved a little 
over his misunderstanding. But her heart cried out for 
more freedom, a small share of the delights others knew, 
a glimpse of a happier world. 

“*I know nothing,” she thought. ‘‘I have never lived. 
If I stay here I never shall. It is only to go out a little 
farther, and I shall find the beauty I yearn for now.” 

Mrs. Trivoly, finding her neighbor's decision final, was 
moved by a sudden friendly impulse, and “‘ got up” a 
‘* farewell surprise,” in the form of a handsome watch to 
be presented by the members of St. Stephen’s Church. 

very one knew Miss Cropsey. The older members 
remembered the wee bright-faced child who had nestled 
close to her mother's side, more than thirty years before, 
in wide-eyed awe, on her ‘‘ first Suoday at church.” Since 
then she had not missed either the Sabbath morning or 
evening service. Even in the dark days that came with 
her mother’s death she had come as usual, but alone, for 
help and comfort. Many had been shocked, a few touched, 
by the sight of the black-robed figure in the familiar pew. 

er Boggs had ‘‘ wondered how she had the heart to 
come, with such affliction at home.” Only Miss Cropsey 
herself had realized the intensity of that loneliness. 

Those who prophesied that riches would change her 
were disappointed. She came and went among them as 
she had always done, pale and thin, looking, in her black 
dress, not unlike some wraith or half-incarnated spirit. 
The halo of wealth had had evidently no power to banish 
the shadow of sorrow. 

She was bewildered by her new importance, and con- 
scious of a certain regretful pity for that other Miss 
Cropsey, who had not died, but whose identity had been 
absorbed by her more fortunate namesake. 

The list of subscriptions grew, while eager tongues 
criticised and helped. Madame de Navarres smiled as she 
added her name to the long list, and after Mrs. Trivoly 
= ei “committee” had fluttered airily away, laughed 
aloud. 

The merry ripple of laughter was contagious. Her 
strong, handsome nephew looked up from his writing in 


lazy admiration. 

**Where did you find that laugh? Who is this Miss 
Cropsey? What a delightfully suggestive name, by-the- 
way!” 

Madame related her brief history. “She is but a 
child,” she said in conclusion, “in spite of her forty years. 
One cannot but pity her. She has known not ing of 
what we call life—youth and pleasure. She is a child 
without a child’s joy.” 

“You interest me. It is a sad little story—sad because 
of its uneventful commonplace. Poor Miss Cropsey!” 

“ You must not pity her too much. She is very fool- 
ish, 1 dare say. But then that is hard to decide. She 
has read little or nothing. Nothing beautiful has come 
into her life. How can one tell what she might have 
been under favorable circumstances?” 

“* Perhaps she needs pity the more if she is, as you say, 
foolish. I am interested in your— What shall I call her? 
—‘anomaly’ is not the word. She must possess courage 
to brave the opinion of her small world so quietly. It 
would be pleasant to try the effect of happiness upon 
her. And 80, poor thing—” 

* You must not laugh.” The stately old lady looked 
down at him in royal displeasure. ‘‘ Please do not, Philip. 


This quaint child-woman appeals to me strongly. One 
could as soon ridicule a wondering babe.” 

‘Pardon me. Do you know, I think I could make it 
easier for your friend. I know Mr. Forrest and his wife. 
They are charming people. It would be a curious experi 
ment to give this odd little woman a very happy time. 
Shall I try it?” 

“You make every one happy, Philip,” said madame, 
her eyes shining. ‘‘If you do this you will please me.” 

And as Philip Vivien was both proud and fond of his 
dignified and still beautiful aunt, the words he had spoken 
balf in jest deepened into earnest. 


Il. 


Miss Cropsey was in Boston. 
been spoken, the bi 
the front door lock 


The last farewells had 
gray cat given to a neighbor, and 
and bolted for double security dur. 


ing her year of absence. 
t was a rainy afternoon. The big round drops rolled 
disconsolately down the window-panes of Mrs. Forrest's 


sitting-room. Miss Cropsey watched them idly. She 
knew just how the rain must be pattering on the kitchen 
roof of the old red house at home, and the solitary cedar- 
tree in the front yard swaying in the wind. 
It had been a month since she had seen them—a month 
filled with new and marvellous experiences; a month of 
rowth and of dissatisfaction. She glanced down at the 
k in her hand, a history of Greece, almost in surprise. 
Three months before she would not have felt the slightest 
interest in the life of ‘‘such heathen.” That rainy after- 
noon she found it fascinating. Every scrap of knowledge 
she had gained during those thirty <> added its sepa- 
rate enchantment to the vivid story. There was so much 
to learn. While regretting the lost years, she realized the 
freshness and ‘‘endlessness” of this world of story and 


song. 

Mrs. Forrest was entertaining a caller in the library. 
Miss Cropsey had wondered a little at callers on so rainy 
a day, but dismissed her surprise merrily. These Bosto- 
nians care nothing for rain. ‘‘ Culture” was oblivious of 
sleet and mud. 

It was almost dark when she closed the book, a slight 
feeling of loneliness stealing over her. From the study 
still came the low murmur of conversation. She would 
go to her own room and enjoy a = ery, she thought, 
smiling half whimsically. In the hall she came face to 
face with Mrs. Forrest and her caller. 

‘*My friend Mr. Vivien, Miss Cropsey. Sunshine we 
all call him.” 

Miss Cropsey looked up, and he looked down, with a 
twinkle in his merry eyes. He was very tall, she saw. 
His face was strong and true—a face one would instinc- 
tively trust. 

Vivien found himself admiring the shy stranger, as she 
forgot embarrassment and joined timidly in the conversa- 
tion. He talked with easy grace, enjoying the brightness 
he brought to his listeners. 

**Is he not veritable sunshine?” laughed Mrs. Forrest, 
as he went out into the deepening twilight. ‘‘ You must 
like him, Huldah dear. But you will; you can’t help it. 
He charms whom he will. ie has the cheeriest wit and 
the kindest heart. He is a great favorite of mine, dear.” 

**T like him already.” 

** He brings out the best in everybody. There isa story 
that Jones Burke, who is proverbially dull (you will meet 
him soon) once amazed his friends by originating a joke. 
He, poor fellow, was as much amazed as any one. Some 
one asked him how he thought of it. He replied: ‘ 1—I— 
don’t know. Vivien made me.’” 

Miss Cropsey sighed. ‘I'm afraid even Mr. Vivien 
would despair at mf dulness.” 

“You are not dull, dear.” 

The kindly woman laid her hand caressingly on the 
bowed head. Huldal had learned to love her dearly, but 
her life disciplit.. Lid taught her to repress her emotions. 
The hundred gracious little kindnesses most women show 
to those they love were almost unknown to her. Each 
frank manifestation of her friend’s affection startled her 
afresh. 

“She looks,” Mrs. Forrest thought, “as if she was sur- 
ag by tenderness, yet her eyes are wistful with yearn- 
ing for it.” 

Bhe bent down and kissed her; and Miss Cropsey, touched 
and pleased by the strange tenderness, forgot reserve and 
the training of many years and clung to her, sobbing 


y. 

“Oh, do you really like mea little? You are like my 
mother—as she would have been had her life been as 
happy as yours. Do you want me to like you? You 
don’t know how much Ido. Oh, I can’t tell you!” 

Vivien gave the stranger a critical thought review. 

** She is interesting,” he decided. ‘‘ One feels sorry for 
her, yet she may not need pity. She bas a life before 
her, this shadow of a woman, and the noblest natures ma- 
ture most slowly. My experiment is worth trying.” 

Miss Cropsey lived in an enchanted land that winter. 
She was surrounded by beauty. Art, poetry, music, and 
oratory laid their treasures at her feet. Vivien was her 
constant companion, always patient and helpful, never 
weary of explanation, adding to the noblest thoughts and 
sweetest songs the charm of his interpretation. 

She learned that he was a general favorite. There 
were few games of skill at which he was not an expert. 
No social gathering seemed complete without his pres- 
ence. The few short stories he had written had been 
ow praised by competent critics. Men and women 
alike yielded him honor. He excelled in all things with 
careless ease, and even those prejudiced by envy or jea- 
lousy submitted sooner or later to the true kindliness of 
his nature. Miss Cropsey could not but be pleased by 
his homage. 

He was perplexed by hisemotions. In rousing the soul 
of this shadow-woman, as he called her in his thoughts, 
he had unconsciously wakened answering chords in his 
own heart. He talked dreamily of the divinity of love, 
and found echo and inspiration in his pupil’s eye. 

Mrs. Forrest listened to his praises with wise amuse- 
ment. She had grown fond of her guest. 

**You may praise her.” she said once. ‘I have tried 
her. She is a white lily in purity, and peace is throned in 
her heart.” 














SUPPLEMENT 


Miss Cropsey did not try to analyze her joy. It showed 
itself in gentle deeds. She was interes in each life 
lived around her. With the deepest sympathy she sought 
out those whom others avoided, striving to bring within 
their reach the light and beauty she saw everywhere, The 
timid found in her a firm friend, the discouraged gained 
strength from her messages. 

Her father felt a deep pride in all her triumphs, but at- 
tributed them entirely to wealth, and regarded her benev- 
olent schemes with profound distrust. 

“You won't have any money left soon, Huldy,” he re- 
monstrated. ‘‘ You don’t get a bit of credit for it, nuther. 
Other people put it all in the papers, but you don’t ever 
get in print. We're rich now, you and me, but we'll be 
poor again if you throw away money so reckless.” 

**Oh, father! But this isn’t wasting it.” 

“IT don't know about that, Huldy. Looks like it to me. 
And again,” relapsing into the dictatorial tones of his 
younger days, ‘“‘if you must spend money, let us buy a 
house. The old place was good enough once. I don’t 
say anything against the old house, but we’re rich folks 
now, you avd me, We need a proper habitation. Our 
position demands it.” 

**O-oh, father!” 

**Yes, Huldy. There's that place Mr. Vivien was talk- 
ing about t’other day—that, what’s its name? Waldmar? 
There's a home for a poet, says he. And you know those 
verses you wrote yesterday. You might take to writing 
if you lived there.” 

** Why, father, that was only in a game—crambo!” 

**] don’t care. Crambo or no crambo, I’ve my own 
opinion of them verses. Ain't I as good a judge as any- 
body? They show what you can do. I always said you 
were no fool, Huldy. And that place—” 

** But you and I would be lost in that great house.” 

* You—you may get married.” 

‘I never shall, father. You must make up your mind 
to that.” She took his trembling, shrivelled hands in her 
warm clasp. ‘* No one would care for me, dear, except 
you and Rachel.” 

* You can’t tell, Huldy. You've improved wonder- 
ful since we came here. You look real pretty. You 
mind me of the clove-pinks mother used to like. Mr. 
Vivien thinks you are real smart. He said so.” 

** Father!” 

‘*He did. Lasked him, I says to him, ‘Frankly, Mr. 
Vivien, I ask you what do you think of Huldy?’ and he 
says, ‘ Mr. Cropsey, she is a noble woman,’ That’s what 
he said. You mustn’t get discouraged. Besides, we 
might buy the house and sell it again and make on it.” 

* We will, if you wish,” she said, absently. She was 
glad Mr. Vivien liked her. Perhaps he didn’t. The com- 
pliment had been given under somewhat equivocal cir- 
cumstances. 

Spring tripped lightly over the earth. The arbutus 
thrilled and blossomed in the woods. Vivien brought her 
a great fragrant burden, and watched her fasten a dainty 
knot in the folds of her pale gray dress. 

‘Sweets for the sweet,” he said, adding gently, ‘‘ you 
are as fair and still as the Puritan Priscilla,” and the 
delicate face glowed with deeper rose than that of the 
blossoms. 

Spring drifted into summer. Miss Cropsey counted 
the days remaining in her ‘‘holiday year.” One month 
more. She would not think. She was blind to the regret 
that must follow, the loneliness which would take the 
place of the joy. Vivien came and went. September 
wove its gold in long sunny days. 

** We shall miss you deeply,” Mrs. Forrest said. ‘‘ You 
have brought so much pleasure into our home—” 

** But we must be getting back now.” Mr. Cropsey was 
growing impatient. ‘‘ The old red house is home, after 
all. I never said anything against it.” 

‘** But Waldmar is a ‘ place for a poet,’ father.” 

I don’tcare. The old house was good enough for your 
mother and me. It’s good enough now.” 

The last day came 

‘** Farewells are hard to say, Miss Huldah,” whispered 


Vivien. ‘* Let ours be—Mizpah!” 

‘* You have helped me more than you know. I shall 
never forget.” 

She sat beside her father in the crowded train. They 


were going home, home, home. The wheels sang the 
words shrilly. From the new life back to the old, from 
the warmth and brightness to the old monotony, from the 
helpful friendships to the old formalities. But over and 
over again in the pauses of the loud refrain rang the 
music of his parting whisper. 

Her father broke the mingled hope and fear of her 
dreaming. © 

* There it is—the old red house! 

There were lightsin every window. Laughterand song 
floated out on the night air. She drew closer to his side. 

‘** What does it all mean, father?” 

** It means we're rich folks now, you and me. 
come to receive us.” 

The door was flung open. A crowd of smiling faces 
peered out into the darkness. Eager voices cried: 

‘Here they are! Welcome home! Welcome home 

Kind hands met theirs in greeting. ‘Tiey were hurried 
into the parlor, now transformed into a bower of loveli- 
ness. Miss Cropsey found herself the centre of an enthu- 
siastic group, and heard her father expressing his appre- 
ciation of this “ cordial greeting.” 

Time had wrought many changes in her neighbors or 
herself, but she was far too loyal to criticise. 

When the last guest had departed her father rubbed 
his hands in pleased satisfaction. 

“That was a fine reception, Huldy. There'll be a cou- 
ple of columns about it in the Times to-morrow. I’m glad 
we've come home, But I wish mother could see us.” 

Mrs. Fummerson ‘‘ran in” the next morning. Miss 
Cropsey was removing the ruins of the evening’s festivity. 

“You've changed a proper sight,” her visitor assured 
her. ‘‘Growed fine and proud, as I said you would. 
Your fortune’s altered you. But you didn’t get married, 
did you?” 

Miss Cropsey chatted .cheerfully while her caller re- 
mained, and then, a forlorn creature indeed, sat down to 
mourn her desolation. 

Some one came through the hall and looked down at 
the melancholy figure in half amused pity. 

‘*Miss Huldah,” he said, softly, ‘‘shall we make the 
happy year the prelude toa happy life? IT love you, dear.” 

She read his sincerity in his face. She forgot the abrupt- 


See! Huldy!” 


They’ve 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


ness. This love was stropg enough and true enough to 
leave no room for ars 
‘**And now only the Mizpah of death can part us,” 
Vivien said, answering his aunt's questions, ‘ This odd 
little shadow-woman and I will walk together. She has 
had sorrow enough. 1 will try to give her a happy life.” 
** She will be happy,” said madame. 


THE RING. 
Q° soft, so deep, the purple bloom 
\ That filled the old and sumptuous room,— 
Only a Dian shed a light 
From her white forebead through the night; 
A golden vase an instant took 
The ray, and rich the roses shook 
Their tropic sweetness on the air, 
While, dimly guessed, one portrait there, 
A pictured lady in her bloom, 
Gleamed like a ghost athwart the gloom. 


No splendid dusk, no atmosphere 
Of purple wealth that other year, 
That happy year, had filled her thought. 
Only had lobe and summer wrought 
The spell that bound her in the dream 
Where nothing is and all things seem, 
The dream whose bubble round her bent 
Shone with the heaven in which she went. 
Now into air that dream had fled, 
And love and summer both were dead, 
And naught was real save this room 
That held her in its tender gloom, 
Naught save this ring that burned its brand 
Forever on her fettered hand. 
You saw it all across the dark 
Answer the Dian with its spark; 
You marvelled at the painter's art 
That drew the color from his heart, 
Shattering its splendor, soft and clear,— 
Was it a jewel or a tear? 

Harriet Prescorr SporrorD. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS 1LDEALIST. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


LTHOUGH the roses had long since faded from Mrs. 
LAX Pitkin’s cheeks, there was a flush of almost girlish 
color in them as she bustled about her house-work that 
brilliant June afternoon, The oriole singing in the elm 
that brushed the farm-house roof seemed to voice her 
own heart’s joy; for was not this the day, the glad, long- 
expected day, when her daughter Georgia was to gradu- 
ate from the high-school in the village? How sweet and 
beautiful the dear girl would look in her snowy muslin, 
with a little bunch of red roses at her waist! Many a hot, 
breathless evening had Mrs. Pitkin toiled over that gradu- 
ation dress, while the big black June-bugs came blunder- 
ing in at the open window, and sprawled upon the snowy 
fabric like imps in spotless paradise. How carefully, how 
lovingly, she had stitched and hemmed and gathered the 
delicate stuff, picturing her dainty Georgia as the girl 
should glide forward upon the stage of the exhibition hall 
to read that wonderful essay, almost as diaphanous as her 
dress, upon “ The Imperishable in Literature.” And now 
the dress was finished, and graduation day had come, and 
the eyes of the proud and loving mother were soon to be 
feasted upon the sight of her darling in the moment of 
her triumph and her exaltation. What wonder that the 
faded cheeks glowed, and a soft light, not borrowed from 
the June brightness, shone in the expectant eyes! 

The exercises at the school-house were to begin at three 
o'clock, and already it was almost two. Dinner had been 
served to the summer boarders at half past twelve, and 
they were now coptatelly gating and reading on the 
piazza, while Mrs. Pitkin and Flora, the hired girl, washed 
the dishes, set the tea table, and put the house to rights 
for the afternoon. Georgia had just departed in a barge, 
with a bevy of her white-robed schoolmates, to put some 
finishing touches to the decorations at the school-house, 
and then flutter about, in feverish excitement, until the 
hour for opening the exercises should arrive. 

Suddenly there came a timid rap at the kitchen door, 
and Mrs. Pitkin, rolling down her sleeves, went to see 
who might be there. It proved to be only little Sammy 
Williams, the eight-year-old boy of one of the neighbors. 

‘**Gran’ther Brown wants you,” he said, briefly, with a 
boy’s lack of ceremony and profitless indirection. 

A sudden shadow flitted across Mrs. Pitkin’s happy face. 
‘‘Wants me?” she repeated. ‘‘What does he want of 
me, Sammy?” 

‘**T dun’no’,” replied the boy, running his bare toe shyly 
along the edge of the door-step. ‘‘ He wants to see you.” 

* Dia he send you to tell me that ?” 

** Yep.” 

**Didn’t he say anything else?” 

‘*Said to tell you he wanted to see his little Georgy 
graduate.” 

“Oh!” The shadow, as of a sudden great disappoint- 
ment, deepened on Mrs. Pitkin’s flushed face. But she 
stepped back into the pantry, got two cream cookies, and 
handed them to the little messenger. ‘ You're a good 
boy, Sammy,” she said. ‘* Thank you.” 

Vith a joyful whoop the boy was off across the yard 
and over the fence before Mrs. Pitkin could get back to 
her work. Then he dropped down behind a tree and 
proceeded to devour the cookies. 

How suddenly the peace and beauty of the June after- 
noon had been disturbed and overclouded for Mrs. Pitkin! 
A sore struggle was going on in the good woman's heart— 
how sore and how relentless none may know who has not 
had some experience of the agonies of a New England 
conscience in a strait betwixt stern, self-sacrificing duty 
and overweening desire. Sammy Williams's message had 
suddenly reminded Mrs. Pitkin of poor old doting Gran’- 
ther Brown, the self-appointed godfather of little Georgia, 
since the child was first able to toddle down the path 
across the pasture to the old man’s cottage in the lane. 
It had been a case of love at first sight between the old 
man and the child—of ever-increasing, worshipful devo- 
tion on the part of the man, though of laté years the girl’s 
expanding life had somewhat weakened her affection for 
him. It was strange that none of the family, not even 
Georgia herself, had thought of poor old Gran’ther Brown 
ou this supreme occasion. For weeks, no doubt, the old 
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man’s loving, trustful heart had been anticipating the joy 
that would be his when Georgia’s graduation day came 
around, and he should be taken to the school-house—per- 
haps by his Pe herself—and permitted to contribute his 
share of enthusiasm to her success. Never once did a 
doubt enter his mind lest he should be forgotten or over- 
looked. Surely some of them would come to get him 
ready, to guide his trembling old arms into the stiff black 
coat and waistcoat, to tie the long ‘‘ choker,” and button 
the old-fashioned gaiters—garments he had treasured,even 
in his utter poverty, for just such days as this. And now 
the bright summer morning had passed, and the sun had 
begun to slope westward, yet none of them had come to 
prepare him for the great event. 

About one o'clock the old man bad hobbled painfully 
out into the lane, hearing the sound of girlish voices and 
laughter in the distance, and had seen the barge pass 
down the main road toward the village. Then he knew 
that Georgia had gone, with her mates, to the school- 
house; but though his heart sank within him, he began 
pry paslah J to make love’s excuses for the girl. She had 
not forgotten him, but, lacking time, had bidden some 
other attend to his needs and bring him to the school- 
house. He would wait a little while; he would not be 
top exacting or impatient. It still lacked two hours of 
the time when the exercises would begin. 

So Gran’ther Brown sat down on his door-step to wait. 
But when a half-hour passed and approaching footsteps 
brought only little Sammy Williams, rustling through the 
grass, the old man was fain to beg the boy to take his 
message to Mrs. Pitkin. And something in the old man’s 
face moved careless little Sammy, in a way he could not 
understand, to hasten up across the pasture to the Pit- 
kins’ back door. 

‘Tl finish puttin’ things to rights, mum,” said Flora, 
with kindly solicitude, noting the aimless, troubled way 
in which her mistress was moving hither and thither. 
‘**Do yeez go up stairs directly and get dressed.” 

Mrs. Pitkin cheved in a half-dazed, mechanical way. As 
she entered her chamber she heard the tall old clock below 
strike two with firm slow stroke. She stepped into the 
closet, took her best dress from the hooks, brought it out 
—then suddenly flung it on the bed and dropped into a 
chair by the window. A dry sob came into her, throat. 
**Ob, dear! dear!” she groaned. ‘I wish I knew what 
todo! The Lord knows how I've been counting on see 
ing Georgy graduate; and yet there's that poor old Gran- 
‘ther Brown—bless his doting heart! It’ll be the death 
of him, I s’pose, to think he was left behind.” Mrs. Pit 
kin glanced out the window, where she could just see the 
peer | of Gran’ther Brown’s cottage rising above the 
swell of the pasture. 

‘* There,” she exclaimed, starting up, ‘‘it’s two o’clock 
and after, and I won't have time to get him ready if I sit 
here any longer!” Her mind was made up, without any 
further debating or self-commiseration, and she started 
— the front stairs with an air of almost cheerful reso 
ution. 

** Joel,” she called to her husband, who, already dressed, 
was reading the newspaper in the sitting-room, ‘‘ when 
you get harnessed up drive over to Gran’ther Brown's. 

"m going to fix him up to go to Georgy’s graduation.” 

** But—Martha,” called Joel Pitkin after his wife's van- 
ishing form, ‘‘aren’t you going too? You won't have 
time—” 

“TI know it, I know it, Joel!” cried Mrs. Pitkin; “and 
if I stop to talk I won’t even have time to get gran’ther 
ready. It’s been borne in upon me that he needs to go 
more than Ido. You just come along for him when you 
get hitched up.” 

Mrs. Pitkin darted out the back door and was gone, 
leaving her husband and Flora staring at each other in 
amazement. 

‘* Well, I declare!” exclaimed Mr. Pitkin. ‘‘ Some wo- 
men do beat everything!” With which generic and some 
what dubious compliment to his wife, Mr. Pitkin returned 
to his paper. 

Mrs. Pitkin found Gran'ther Brown still sitting expect 
antly on his door-step. ‘I knowed you'd come!” he ex 
claimed, his thin old face shining with joy. ‘I’m awful 
sorry to trouble you, Mis’ Pitkin, but I’m a poor helpless 
old man, and it didn’t seem as if I could let the day go by 
and not see Georgy graduate.” : 

‘*No more you sha’n’t, gran’ther,” cried Mrs. Pitkin, 
cheerfully. ‘* We'll have you ready now in short order, 
and I’ve told Joel to be sure and drive around here after 
you, so you'll be one of the first ones at the school-house.” 

“God bless you!” cried the old man, the tears starting 
to his eyes. ‘‘So I'm to see my little Georgy graduate!” 
His joy was so almost childish in its intensity that Mrs. 
Pitkin was deeply touched, She helped the old man into 
his long, stately, threadbare best coat, buttoned his gaiters, 
tied his choker, and brushed his thin gray hair. Then 
she got his hat and stick, and sat chatting with him for 
the few minutes that remained before Joel’s arrival with 
the rattling democrat. 

**Now get him a good seat, Joel, where he can see and 
hear,” she admonishec her husband. ‘And don’t forget 
to bring him safe home again when the exercises are over. 
Good-by, gran’ther. Enjoy yourself now.” 

The old man was so excited and jubilant that it was not 
until he had almost reached the school-house that it oc 
curred to him to ask if ‘* Mis’ Pitkin wasn't coming tuo?” 

“IT guess not, gran’ther,” replied Joel; ‘she’s pretty 
busy to-day.” 

The old man wore a troubled look for a time, but it 
passed off gradually as the exercises progressed; and 
when his idol Georgia came on the stage, his face shone 
in the audience like a new full moon. 

“I tell you,” said Joel Pitkin to his wife that evening, 
after their daughter had gone, all radiant, to the class re- 
ception, ‘I was mighty proud of our Georgy’s perform- 
ance. The audience stamped and clapped her more than 
any of the others too, You ought to have been there and 
heard some of the good things she said. I couldn’t help 
remembering one of ‘em, it was so good, She said: 
‘ Nothing in literature is so imperishable as the character 
that is clothed with humility, unselfishness, and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to others. It speaks we)l for the world 
that it will not let such characters die, nor the books that 
embalm them be forgotten.’” 

Mrs. Pitkin drew a long breath of rapturous admiration. 
Oh, Joel!’ she cried ; ‘if I could only rise to such ideal 
thoughts as that! What a grand thing it must be to have 
such conceptions !” 
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SPONGE-CAKE 
‘\AKE-MAKING is born in one. To be 
( sure, there are women who with a print 
ed receipt, proper utensils, and some one to 
wash up the dishes after them can make a 
very creditable cake, but not like the cook 
who delights in the mixing and baking of 
the golden or snowy mounds of sweetness 
made of sugar and spice and all things nice 
Such a cook does not need a straw, or scarce 
ly the minute-hand of the clock, to tell her 
when the cake is don 
tively that it is time for the pan to leave 
the oven 
I wish Miss White’s sponge-cake and 
Mrs. Brown's fruit cake, remember, please,” 


san order given more frequently than any | 


' 

other at a large 
On inquiring 

found that she 
particular 


cake exchange in Boston 
ibout Miss W hite’s cake, I 
had become known for her 


kind, and had built up a good 


business—in not only the mixing and bak 
ing of it herself, but in teaching the art to 
others 

Sponge-cake!" said one of her enthusi 


Well, I have grown so in- 


astic pupils 
terested in my werk that each loaf or sheet 


of cake seems like a friend; they actually | 


Now there is a 
cake, for instance, I would not sell to a cus 
tomer I did not fancy; and these I make for 
children only and she added, ‘‘It really 
seems as if there was 
worth making—but then I am always suc- 
cessful even in bad weather or with store 
eggs 

Bati weather? What has that to do with 
it?” I asked 

Well, my theory is that all cake is bet- 
ier and easier made on a bright sunshiny 
day, especially sponge-cake, and certainly 
nothing in the culinary line is so dependent 
on a cheerful frame of mind for success as 
cake.” 

In the first place, a beginner should never 
ittempt cake-making, especially sponge-cake, 
unless she can have the kitchen and oven 
entirely to herself. She will need one per- 
son to help beat theeggs. ‘‘ Two extra would 
trouble me, and a third—well, I would not 
undertake the work,” says the cake-maker 
of the village 

The time required for bakings depends 
entirely upon the thickness of the cake 
Sheets of sponge cake take from fifteen to 
twenty minutes; loaves, from thirty to forty. 
Use only the best of materials. Sift the flour 
at least twice before measuring it—for some 
cakes fives times. Sift the sugar for all 
cakes, and the eggs be more than careful in 
breaking, for if the smailest part of yolk 
gets into the whites they will not froth as 
they should dq Another thing to remember 
ix not to beat the eggs too long, for if after 
they have been brought to a state of perfec 
tion the beating is continued it will certain 
ly injure and sometimes curdle them, thereby 
spoiling the cake 

After starting the fire, see that the pans 
are in order. Butter the paper to line with 
if you are going to use flat-bottom pans; be 
sure to butter evenly, and use good butter for 
this purpose, washing the salt from it first. 
Some cooks shake fine sugar over the but 
tered pan until it is equally covered, but in 
that case all the loose sugar must be turned 
out before the pan is used 

Now break the eggs and set your assist- 
int to work beating the whites. The good 
old rule that our grandmothers gave us, that 
the whites of the eggs must be beaten until 
they will not leave the bow! or platter when 
that article is turn upside down, is a good 
one; cook-books usually say from fifteen to 
thirty minutes 

The beating must continue until the eggs 
are used; 
the cake to stop for even a moment or two 
While the assistant is doing that, sift the 
flour and sugar and prepare the lemon. 

If baking-powder is used, sift it ia with 
the flour—never put it in alone; and if boil 


have personalities to m« 


ing water is used. see to it that the kettle is | 


really boiling. The yolks will not take as 
long to cream as the whites do to stiffen, 
so when they are creamed add the sugar 
gradually, beating all the while 

Never stir sponge-cake; beat it. Stirring 
makes the cake heavy. Add the flavoring 
to the sugar and yolks, and then the whites, 
which must be folded in, not stirred or even 
whipped in, but folded in quickly; and last 
the flour, which is also folded in; for the 
cake must not be beaten or stirred after the 
flour is a ided 

Put into the pans, and the pans into the 
oven as quickly as possible. Some cooks 
sift sugar over the top of the cake before 
putting into the oven. Should the flour be 
very cold, as it is apt to be in winter, warm 
it a little before using 

After the cake is in oven refrain from the 
opening the oven door too soon, The time 
will vary according to the cake, and size or 
thickness of the cake, and the oven used, 
and even the atmosphere of the kitchen. If 
cold air can enter the oven door as it is 
opened, then disaster awaits the cook who is 
too impatient, especially with sponge-cake. 
Twenty minutes for small cakes, thirty for 
loaf sponge, and one hour for a twelve-egg 
cake, in not too hot an oven, is a good cook's 
rule 

Cakes made with baking-powder and hot 
water cook much quicker than those made 
light with eggs. In a recent cooking class 
the teacher demonstrated with ovens and 
enke dough the various stages of baking. 


she ‘* feels” instine- | 


no other kind of cake | 


it is disaster to the lightness of | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


She divided the time into quarters. The 
first quarter the cake merely rises; in the 
second it begins to brown a little; the third 
it should rise in the centre and crack a little 
in the middle; and in the last quarter it 
should settle a little, and shrink from the 
sides of the pan. 

During the first and second quarters the 
cake may be moved if necessary, but very 
carefully. But in the third quarter it must 
not be touched; for it should have fully risen 
by that time, but not stiffened, and it will 
surely fall if touched. The jarring of the 
stove or slamming of the oven door will also 
cause it to fall. 

Some cakes have to be protected by a 
| paper hood or cover after the second quarter. 

Cake is done when it shrinks from the 
sides of the pan. If one is not certain, a 
straw thrust into the centre and coming out 
clean or free from dough will decide it. 
There is just as much fault in cooking it too 
much as not enough. 

When done, remove to the table, and let 
stand just long enough to collect itself, as it 
were—perhaps three minutes—tben loosen 
the edges a bit with a knife; turn upon plate 
| or cloth or cake-cooler. The easiest way is 
to puta plate or cooler over the pan and then 

turn. 
Sponge-cake proper is made of flour, sugar, 
and eggs only. ‘The cheaper and quicker 
kinds are made with boiling water and bak- 
ing- powder taking the place of the full 
number of eggs. The latter are the ones 
usually iced. When only eggs, sugar, and 
flour are used there must be thorough beat- 
| ing of the yolks and sugar together, and no 
beating at all after the stiffened whites and 
flour are added. The last two are folded in, 
and the flour last. 

In the hot-water-and-powder sponge the 
| whites are added last. The yolks, sugar, 
and lemon are beaten together, then the 
boiling water is added, then the flour with 
the baking-powder, and last the stiffly beaten 
| whites. Boiling-water sponge loaf is by far 
the best to use for custard pudding and fruit 
sandwiches. 

Every housekeeper has a cook-book, and 
in all cook-books where there are cake re- 

ceipts there will be found the same for 
| sponge-cake, so there is no need of repeating 

them here 
The housekeeper who intends making 
sponge-cake a special dish at her table 
| should study the subject carefully, for poor 
| sponge-cake is always a mistake. It is a 
| good plan to select a certain size and style 
| of pan, and use that only, for after a few 


| bakings she will know = how much batter 
to mix for the pan, and just how long “‘ that 
| pan of cake” will take to cook. 

| The best bowl for mixing all kinds of cake 
in is a round-bottom one. Some cake-mak- 
ers use only wooden spoons for mixing, 
while | have known cooks who refused to 
use anything but silver. 

If it is possible, insist on your cake-pans, 
bowl, and so on being kept for that purpose 
only ; have a shelf or drawer in which to 
| keep them, and unless you can be very sure 
| of the maid, wash the pans and bow! your- 
| self, and do not scrape the pans with a 
knife, or iron dish-cloth, or any of the sand 
cleaning -soaps of the times. Soak them 
in warm water, and wipe dry before putting 
away. 

It used to be, especially in the South, that 
| a silver cake-basket was always part of a 

young housekeeper’s outfit—and it was the 
| delight of every girl to serve her friends, 
| when they called, with a dainty morsel of 
her own making from the family cake-bas- 
ket; and in many of the old Southern homes 
to-day the cake-basket is the one piece of 
| silver saved from the old plantation life of 

“before the war.” 

But if one does not possess a silver bas- 
ket, there are plenty of lovely substitutes to 
be obtained. Dainty lace plates of all colors 
and shapes and sizes may be bouglit for a 
few cents, and one of these will make even 
the cheapest china (or tin plate even) hand 
some. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The Princess of Wales 


ORDERS 
JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT. 


Marlborough House, 8. W. 

Please send for the use of H.R.H., the Princess of Wales, 

six dozen of JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT as soon 

as possible. Kindly give two bottles to bearer for to-day’s 
luncheon. Yours faithfully, bd 

JOHN GWILLIM, Cellarman 

For H.R. H,. 

The genuine JOUMANN Hoff’s Malt Extract makes Flesh and Blood. One 


dozen bottles of the genuine JOMANN HMoff’s Malt Extract will give more 


strength and contains more nutritive elements than one cask of ale or porter, without 
being intoxicating. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, New York. 
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Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 
We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have bad a rensenaite eppertuatty. 
Book and circulars giving description of Sanate- 
rium, Treatment, ‘Terms, and References, free. 
DRS. W. E, BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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A novel marked by rare subtlety in its presentation of contrasting types of 
character and by exquisite beauty in its feeling for nature, the opening chap- 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT, Autuor or “THe Men or tHe Moss Haas,” ‘‘ THe Gray MAN,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
MISFORTUNATE COLIN. 


6 =~ completeness of the peace and content which 
reigned on Fiara was only equalled by the flerceness 
of the storm of passion and hellish anger which broke over 
Suliscanna on the day after the chief's arrival. It was 
already late in the forenoon, when a messenger, haggard 
and half blind with terror and the dying out of the 
drink in his brain, brought to the house of the chief the 
news of the destruction of the boats and the flight of the 
prisoners. 

Barra rese to his feet. His hand instinctively groped 
for a dagger, and not finding it, he struck the man to the 
ground with his clinched fist. During the night he had 
probably been almost the only sober man on the island. 
When he went out he found a pale and terror-stricken 
population. Women looked anxiously at him from their 
hovel, or scudded among the scattered bowlders on the 
hill, with children tagging wearily after them and cling- 
ing to their skirts. 

As he came near the landing- place a woman skirled 
suddenly from the back of a rock. ‘The wild voice star- 
tled him. It was like the crying of the death-keen. 

** Who is that?” demanded Barra of his nearest hencli- 
man, * 

“Tis the wife of the watchman, Misfortunate Colin,” 
replied Alister MacAlister, who this morning had accom- 
plished the gravity of a judge on circuit. He had been 
all night in attendance outside the chief’s door, so that, 
although he had carried out his declared in- 
tentions to the letter, he was yet wholly guilt- 
less of the damning negligence which the Lord 
of Barra was now about to investigate and 
punish. 

Presently the Calf and the Killer were dis 
covered, sleeping the sleep of the greatly in- 
toxicated. They still lay with Wat’s rope 
about them, clasped in fraternal arms, their 
breaths combining to make one generous steam 
of Hollands gin. Misfortunate Colin lay as 
he had fallen, with the keys of the dungeon 
tucked under his belt. The chief turned him 
over with his foot. 

** Nail him up to that door by the hands and 
feet!” he ordered, briefly, looking at the man 
with cold, malevolent eyes. 

A woman’s shriek rang out,and like a meenad 
she came—came flying down the hill, loose- 
haired, wild-eyed—and flung herself down, 
grovelling bestially at Barra’s feet. 

**Mercy, master of life and death!” she 
cried, clasping him firmly by the knees. ‘*‘ All 
misfortunes fallon my man. And this is not 
his fault. All the island was even as he is.” 

** But all the island had not the charge of a 
prisoner!” cried Barra. 

Then, without further question, men ap- 
proached and seized the man of fated fortunes. 
And he would doubtless have been immedi- 
ately crucified on the door which he had failed 
to guard but for the interference of Mistress 
MacAlister. 

She came fearlessly forth from her adjacent 
dwelling, clad in her decent white cap and 
apron, looking sound and wiselike, as if she 
had been going to the Kirk of Colmonel on a 
sacrament Sabbath. Even as Barra looked at 
her he was recalled to himself. ‘To him she rep- 
resented that civilization from which he had 
come, and which looked askance on the wild 
vengeances which were expected and thought 
proper among the clansmen of Suliscanna. 

**My Lord,” she said, ‘‘ there was one man 
lang syne that was crucified with nails for the 
sins of the people. Be kinder to poor Colin. 
Tie him up with ropes, lest his blood be on 
your head, and ye win not within the mercy 
of the Crucified.” 

Now, though when abroad he made a pre- 
tence of religious fervor for political purposes, 
in reality Barra was purely pagan, and cared 
nothing for Bess’s parable. Nevertheless, he 
acknowledged tacitly the force of an outside 
civilization and another code of justice speak- 
ing to him in the person of the woman from 
Ayrshire. 

‘**Tie him up with ropes!” he commanded. 

And so, in a trice, the Misfortunate Colin 
was secured to the door of the dungeon of 
which he had proved himself so inefficient a 
guard —his arms fixed by the wrists to the cor- 
ners of it, and his heavy drunken head rolling 
loosely from side to side upon his breast. His 
wife knelt at his feet, but without daring to 
touch him with a finger. Round his neck 
swung the keys, the emblem of his broken 
trust. As for the Calf and the Killer, they 
were flung, bound as they were, into the dun- 
geon, where, upon awaking, their seeming 
fraternal amity suddenly gave way, and they 
bit and butted at each other to the extent of 
their bonds, with mutual recriminations and 
accusations of treachery. 

Barra surveyed cunt every trace which 
had been left of the manuer of the prisoners’ 
escape. But for the present, at least, he could 
come to no conclusion, save that they had es- 
caped in a boat, probably with the help of 
Wise Jan, and that, sean to that excellent 
navigator, the fugitives were probably by this 
time far beyond the reach of his vengeance. 
Nevertheless, he left nothing untried. He 
climbed the heights of Lianacraig and looked 
seaward and northward. But he could see 
nothing upon the black ridge of the central 
cliffs of Fiara, and nothing in the gloomy 
strait which separated it from the opposite 
rock-wall of Suliscanna. All in that direction 
was warded by the race of the Suck, ridging 
the water on either side and tailing away to 
the north in a jabble of confused water. 

* Begun in Hagrzr’s Bazar No, 2, Vol, XXX. 


Meanwhile, upon Fiara, Wise Jan ran his errands and 
gathered his drift-wood under the orders of the master-at- 
arms, while Wat and Kate, content to dwell together in an 
innocent Garden of Eden—a garden from which the serpent 
was for the moment exclud walked hand in hand under 
the shelter of the long central cliff-line of the isle on which 
they had found shelter. The history of their love’s growth 
was a constant marvel to them, and their chief interest and 
happiness now lay in unravelling the why and the where- 
fore of each incident iv their pasts. At such a time how 
one thought this—how at such another they both thought 
the same identical thing, though one was interned in a 
Dutch prison and the other tossing on the waters of the 
North Sea. Now that they were fully assured as to their 
mutual loves—for even Wat had ceased to doubt, if not 
to marvel—they had time and to spare for the comparison 
of their feelings in the past, and for the more exhaustive 
examination of their possibilities in the future. 

‘Tell me a tale!” commanded Kate, as they sat together 
on the projecting part of the trunk of the rowan-tree set 
in the angle of the cliff. 

“Which tale?” asked Wat, promptly, as if there were 
only two in the world. As, indeed, there were for them. 
Kate sighed at the impossibility of having both at once, 
that is, the wondrous tale of their past, and the yet more 
wondrous and aureate tale of their future. 

**Tell me how you first came to love me, and when 
and how much,” she said, since perforce she had to choose 
one, 

Then Wat, delving always further and further into the 
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past, produced instance after instance to prove that ever 
since he had seen her, known her, there had not been a 
moment when he bad not loved her. And Kate, rest 
ing the dusky tangle of her soft curls on his shoulder, 
sighed once again with a nestling bliss to hear the tale so 
sweet, 

** You have forgotten about what you thought coming 
up the stairs,” she would correct. For she knew the track 
of the story-teller by heart, and, like a child with a favor 
ite fairy-tale, she resented omissions almost as much as 
she suspected the genuineness of additions. 

** Now tell me more about seeing me lying on Maisie’s 
lap with hands behind my head, and about what you 
thought then.” 

And then most innocently she would put her hands in 
the very position it was Wat’s duty to describe, which 
naturally for some moments disturbed his ideas and inter 
fered with the continuity of the history. 

But as soon as they turned homeward they became, 
after their manner, severely practical. 

** Kate,” said Wat, as they walked together, Wat's hand 
mostly on his sweetheart’s shoulder, after the manner of 
schoolboys that are comrades, *‘’tis time that we were tak 
ing thought for our escape. Each day makes the coming 


of the ship to relieve Barra and his retinue a nearer 
possibility.” 

Kate sighed as she looked on the long barrier of the 
northern breakers whitening the horizon, and then at the 
mellow floods of peaceful light which poured in from the 
west, where the sea-birds were circling and diving. 
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* And leave all this,” she said, wistfully, “and you?” 

‘Nay, now to leave me—if you will stay with me,” 
quoth Wat, cheerfully; “but to come with me to mine 
own land—to be my love and my queen.” 

‘And what would you do with me there?” she said, 
looking up athim. “ Are you not an outlaw, and would 
I not be but an encumbrance to you while you had to re- 
main in hiding?” 

‘‘T think not that the pursuit is so keen as it was before 
the King began to protect those of his own religion,” 
answered Wat. ‘‘I believe we shall find that the worst 
of the shower is slacked. And then there is always the 
old tower in the middle of the Loch. Since my mother’s 
death no one has dwelt in it. We would be sure of a 
shelter there.” 

Kate shook her head wisifully, like one with the same 
desires but better knowledge 

** Wat, my dear,” she made him answer, ** you speak by 
the heart, and it is my heart also, God knows; but now [ 
must speak by the head. You and I must e’en bide a 
wee and wait, It is better so. I will not be a charge on 
you. If] am not welcome at home, there is always sweet 
Grizel McCulloch at the Ardwell to whom I can go. She 
will gladly give me a hiding-place and a bite for com- 
pany’s sake till the blast goes by. If all speak the 
truth in Holland, where we came from, it will not be 
long ere the King has filled up the measure of his 
folly.” 

“ In that case I might have to fight for the fool and his 
folly both,” said Wat, quietly. 

‘Aye, there it is!” cried Kate. ‘A lass in her heart 
cares naught for King or Prince when once she has given 
herself to love. Buta man will hold to his own way of 
it, and put in peril his happiness and the happiness of an- 
other in order to have the right shade of color set upon 
the cushions of the throne.” 

Wat smiled at her yet more gently. 

In Holland,” he said, ‘I fought for the Prince, and 
was true to him; but it is another matter here, where we 
are under the rule and sway of the anointed King of the 
ancient Scottish name.” 

Ah, well, Wat,” said Kate, ‘‘that is not my thought 
of it, as well you know. But I do not love you so little, 
lad, that I could think the less of you for standing by 
your colors—even though with your own eyes ye have 
seen that King make of Scotland little better than a hunt- 
ing-field.” 

** James Stuart is my King as surely as Kate McGhie is 
my love!” said Wat, mighty gravely. ‘I argue as little 
about one as the other.” 

Kate touched his arm gently. 

‘** Dear love, no,” she said, ‘‘do not let us dispute an 
more. You are you, and so you love metrue. You shail 
fight for what King you will. Only keep your heart and 
life for me, for they are all I have.” 

They had reached the great chamber in the cliff which 
lay open to the north, and in which Jack Scarlett already 
had his cooking-fire of charcoal alight for the evening 
meal. A hundred yards from the entrance there met 
them a sweet and appetizing smell of fish broiling in the 
ashes. For Wise Jan lay most of his spare time out on a 
jutting rock where the swirl of the Suck brought a back- 
spang of current careering anglewise along the northern 
edge of the Fiara. , 

* Jack,” said Wat,as they came in, ‘‘I think that we 
should get away from the island as soon as we can.” 

‘* And has it taken you all this time to come to that 
conclusion?” cried old Jack, without looking up, plow- 
tering discontentedly in the red embers with a burned 
stick 

‘The new moon will give us nearly three hours light-— 
enough for our purpose,” said Wat; ‘‘and Wise Jan here 
can help us to put our old boat in readiness.” 

**Why not the new and brave one you hid in the wa- 
ter passage? I suppose it is there iu safety still?” said 
Scarlett 

“ Aye,” replied Wat. ‘‘ But unless you want to be cast 
away the second time on the tumble of the Suck, you will 
most carefully leave that boat alone. For the current 
races by at either end, and, except for those who have 
spent their lives in piloting their way through the intri- 
cate passages of the recfs and know their every glide and 
swirl, it is impossible to reach the open sea from the 
Sound of Suliscanna.” 

‘How then?” grumbled Scarlett; for these things of the 
sea were not in his province, and he resented the refer- 
ence of any question to him. * Let those that stomach 
cold salt water agree about the road over the sea. My 
parish begins when there is solid earth beneath my 
feet.” 

Wat answered him clearly, scoring the points on his 
fingers as he made them. “ First we have the old boat 
which on my first*coming hither I found floating in the 
northern bay aod brought ashore. Well, we must get 
Jan to rig her with the mast out of the larger boat in the 
water-cave, and equip her with the oars out of that also. 
Then, as the Suck sweeps past upward on the east, and 
there is a strong tide-race to the west, we must steer our 
way directly out from the northern shore of Fiara, which 
is, indeed, the only direction in which the sea is anyway 
clear. We shall keep steadily on till we find the waters 
to the east calm and practicable, for the fretting of the 
tide on the shoreward skerries cannot last long out on the 
open sea.” 

Scarlett nodded his head. It was all right, he thought. 
He was ready to adventure in any direction which did not 
involve another wrestle with the unfriendly and unwhole- 
some Suck of Suliscanna. 

“This very night,” said Wat, to close the discussion, 
‘* will I swim over and bring back the needful things for 
our departure in the boat itself. It is a pity indeed that 
we cannot take her with us.” 

Kate looked at him with wonderful changeful eyes—a 
hungering regard that dwelt tenderly on him. She said 
nothing with her tongue, but her eyes spoke for her. 
They were of the tenderest brown about the dark pupils, 
then of a clear hazel, which merged iyto the most sweet 
and translucent gray, like the first dawn of a clear May 
morning. 

“Take care of yourself for me,” they said; ‘‘ you are 
al) my earthly treasure.” 

For this is the universal language of loving women’s 
eyes in times of danger, ever since Eve clave to her hus- 
band in the night solace outside the wall of Paradise and 
they twain became one flesh. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
SATAN SPIKS OUT PARADISE, 


As he had expected, Wat found the boat safely anch- 
ored in its rocky haven, where the water lay dead and 
still as inatank. He drew himself on board, dripping 
salt water all over the inside from his lithe body and scanty 
clothing. He was busying himself loosening the oars, 
which had been tied along the side, when he heard, faintly 
but unmistakably, the sound of a human voice speaking. 

At first Wat, busy with his work, paid no heed. e 
supposed it must be Scarlett talking to Wise Jan, and idly 
wondered why he spoke so loud. But in a moment he 
remembered that the rocks of Fiara und the deep Sound 
of Lianacraig lay between him and his companions. 

Yet quite clearly and continuously some one was Cer- 
tainly speaking, and at no great distance either. As be- 
fore, the cave was not quite dark, for the moon wes still 
high and the boat lay close by the entrance next the Sound. 
Wat hastened to climb up on one of the rocky walls 
which formed the edge of the tiny haven in which the 
vessel floated. The waterway which constituted the floor 
of the cave slept black beneath, a long, almost invisible 
heave passing up from without—which was just the great 
Atlantic sea breathing in its sleep. But so smooth were 
these undulations that hardly a swish on the projections 
of the walls told of their passage. Outwards from where 
Wat stood the great lane of water gradually brightened 
to the huge square of the sea door. Inwards it grew 
blacker and more gloomy, till Wat’s eye could not trace it 
further into the solemn bosom of the rock. It was out 
of this inner gloom that the voice was proceeding. 

Presently the single voice became two; and Wat could 
hear the voice of one speaker who spoke low and almost 
delicately, and then of another who more gruffly and brief- 
ly replied. From the darkness of the inner cavern a new 
sound was borne to Wat’s ear—the panting of men in ex- 
ertion, and the little splash made by the swimmer as he 
changes his position or when a wavelet running diago- 
nally strikes his breast. It is an unmistakable sound, and 

¢ it is no louder than the plunge of a leaping fish that 
alls buck again into the water. 

Wut lay motionless on his ledge. He had lifted the 
moorings from the stern of the boat in the rock basin be- 
hind him, and he could hear that she bad swung round 
and that her timbers were rasping gently against the side. 
Wat prayed that the swimmers might not hear the noise. 
The uneasy pavement of the cavern swayed beneath him 
with measured undulations, glimmering with that pale 
phosphorescence which is the deceiving ghost of true 
illumination. Yet it was light enough for Wat to observe 
the heads of the men who swam as they emerged into its 
glow out of the perfect darkness of the inner cave. 

There was one who led, swimming a good half-dozen 
strokes in advance of the others. 

** We cagnot be far from the north gate now, surely,” 
said a voice, which Wat instantly recognized as that of 
Barra, ‘‘if the cailleach have told the truth, and her man 
did really find his way to the island of Fiara by this 

~~ 


The man who swam in the middle of the three who fol- 
lowed Barra only grunted in reply. Wat could see the 
shapeless round of his head but dimly, nevertheless he 
knew that it was the featureless scarred visage of Haxo 
the Bull which ‘glared like a death’s- head above the 
water in the wake of his arch-enemy. And he had no 
doubt that on either side of him swam the Calf and the 
Killer, the other members of that noble band. 

The heads on the water grew smaller and blacker as 
they passed him and the men swam on towards the outer 
entrance of the cave. Presently they came underneath 
the great span of the arch. at could see Barra drag 
himself out of the water and clamber on a rocky point 
which jutted out into the Sound. The three followers 
lifted themselves after him, and sank on the rocks in atti- 
tudes of fatigue. But Barra stood erect, his slim figure 
so black against the dim moonlight without that he might 
have been wearing his suit of sable velvet, although act- 
ually he was naked to the waist. 

So there on the pinnacle he stood, gazing silently on the 
sleeping Isle of Fiara, even as Satan might have gazed (so 
Walter Gordon thought) on the garden close of that first 
delicious Paradise in which Adam wandered with his Eve. 

Long he stood thus, fixed in contemplation, revolvin 
thoughts and intents, his three attendant fiends crouch 
behind him in a shapeless mass upon the dark rocks, none 
of them daring to interrupt his musings. 

Then, quite abruptly, Barra descended and plunged 
once more into the water. Lochinvar, in his turn, stood 
erect, and made ready to follow him; for he feared that his 
enemies were about to cross the Sound and attack on the 
instant the little company waiting his return under the 
cliffs of the northern shore. 

But he heard Barra say: “It is enough for to-night, 
Let us return to the southern harbor. The cailleach 
spoke the truth.” 

Then, without further speech between them, the four 
men swam past him and disappeared, faint wreathings 
and smears of phosphorescence trailing after them into the 
gloom in which they had vanished. 

Wat drew a long breath as they were lost to sight. He 
knew that he had been assisting at one of the last scenes 
in Barra’s complete and minute exploration of the isle— 
every cave and passage, every entrance and outgate. It 
was just such an undertaking as he might have expected 
from a man so resolute as Barra, with a retinue as Tener 
ate as Haxo the Bull, his Calf, and his Killer. 

Now indeed he was aware that there was no time to be 
lost in getting away from this Isle of Fiara which had 
brought him so many happy hours. Adam knew that the 
spoiler had looked upon his demi-Paradise, and that Eve 
herself was in danger. 

Wat waited awhile before he dared to bring out the 
boat and row across the Sound to the place where Scarlett 
and Kate were waiting for him. He found Scarlett phil- 
osophically seated with his back against a rock, but Kate 
moved uneasily about the shore, clasping her hands in 
great anxiety. 

‘* Ob,” she said, ‘‘my dear, 7 dear! I thought some 
ill chance had befallen you. ellnigh had I come to 
seek you, but for your commands to bide with Scarlett.” 

“And it is well, Kate,” he answered, smiling a little, 
‘that you were thus mindful of my words.” 

Then Wat told them all that he had seen and heard, 
till even Scarlett was impressed by the imminence of 
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their needs. So, without delaying a moment, the three 
took such burdens as they could carry, and set out to 
cross the ridge of Fiara to the place where Wise Jan Pet- 
tigrew waited by their first boat,with everything ready to 
ush off. But before they left the boat which Wat had 
rought out of the water cavern, Wat bade Scarlett help 
him to loud her with stones from the beach. 

With a mallet he knocked out the plug under the stern 
seat, and, as before, sunk her in mid-channel. Then he 
swam ashore and followed Kate and Scarlett over to the 
northern side of the island. 

The moon was just dipping below the horizon when, 
with Kate in the stern and Wise Jan handling the boat to 
a marvel, they left the beautiful island behind them. 

Kate drew in a long breath, and her hand rested a mo- 
ment on Wat's in the darkness. It was the place of her 
first assurance and her first happiness. No place could 
ever be quite the same to her. There it lay, Fiara the 
Isle of Bliss, looming gray against the solemn bird-haunted 
front of Lianacraig. Should she ever see it more? There 
was the dear rowan-tree at the angle of the wall where 
they had so often sat, and there was the sweet sickle- 
sweep of white sand. A little further over the dusk and 
sleeping Sound was Suliscanna,on which stood Bess Lands- 
borough’s house, and that smoky, inner room where her 
love had first taken her to his heart, coming to her like a 
dream out of the night. 

But to all her heart’s questionings there was no answer 
save the hoarse a growl of the Suck of Sulis- 
canna, arching itself angrily to the right, the gentle flap 
of the small sheet above, and the talking clatter of the 
wavelets below the stem as they glided away into the 
night. 

hind them the surf was roaring on the rock, which, 
like the black fins of sharks, jutted, toothed and threaten- 
ing, from the tail end of the Suck of Suliscanna. There 
came a chill sough of wind from the west, and with it, 
rising as it were from the ocean depths, the dead sea-mist, 
which swirled and eddied about the boat of our four trav- 
ellers. The bright reflection of the Stars on the crest of 
each coming wave, as Wat lay in the stem and watched, 
dimmed itself. The twinkling rays were shorn. Their 
diffused sparkling first dulled itself to a point, and then 
became extinguished altogether as the voyagers were en- 
veloped in the gray smother. 

It was their first touch of ill luck. Since Watand Scar- 
lett had left Holland on their quest all bad gone well with 
them. But now on the verge of success they were caught 
by the sea-mist, and in that place of dangerous currents 
and deadly rocks they had to submit to be curried they 
knew not where or into what dangers of the deep. Wise 
Jan set his hand over the side, and the water ran up his 
forefinger, covering his thumb to the great joint. They 
were moving fast in some direction, and the current was 
carrying them swiftly and strongly without their being 
able to alter or amend their destination. 

Wat went astern and sat by Kate. Wise Jun had taken 
down the sail. It was no use to them till they could see 
in which direction they were being carried. Scarlett 
aap steadily and inarticulately amidships. But 

at and Kate sat with their hands locked together, silent 
all through the night. 

The morn came slowly. The salt, steamy vapor rolled 
and swirled about them, brightening and darkening, with 
alternate threats and promises equally illusive. 

It was broad day when the lift of heaven suddenly 
cleared. The sun looked slantways in upon them, open- 
ing a way into the heart of the mist like a rapier thrust by 
a master’s hand. The clouds dispersed before the clear 
shining as though it needed but that to prick the airy 
bladder of their pretensions. The wreaths of vapor trailed 
themselves away, breaking into steamy garlands and flat 
patches with scalloped edges as they went. The blue sky 
stooped over on both sides, and hooked itself permanently 
on to the blue sea-floor. 

And lo! there they were at the south end of Suliscanna, 
and there was the schooner Sea Unicorn just coming out 
4 her harbor under sail within two hundred yards of 
them. 

It was no use to row or to bend the sail. Our three 
were so taken with deadly apprehension that they sat 
— still as the vessel approached. The captain hailed 
them from his station by the helm, but neither Wat nor 
Scarlett had the heart to reply. A boat was lowered, and 
in a few moments Wat and Kate were being received on 
board the Sea Unicorn, of Poole, by Captain Smith, her 
owner and master. 

And there before them, as they looked across the deck 
from the side up which they had come, were seated three 
people—a man of stately presence, gray-headed and erect, 
a — doubtful years aud charms not wholly departed, 
and Barra. 

The old man rose and came forward towards Kate with 
a strange expression of apology and appeal on his face. 
** Kate, my lass!” said he. 

“My father!” cried the girl, taking, however, no ste 
towards him, but keeping her hold of Wat Gordon's heed 

But Wat was staring at the lady who sat beside Barra. 
**My Lady Wellwood!” he said, in utter astonisliment. 

Barra smiled his thin, acid, unmoved smile. “ You mis- 
take, sir,” he said; “‘ not now my Lady Wellwood, but the 
fair bride of Roger McGhie and the very charming lady 
of Balmaghie.” 


{To wR OonTINURD.) 


FOR RECREATIVE STUDY. 


7. VEN in these days of whirring wheels, of cyclometers 

+ rivalling each other in record of miles sped, there 
are those who still walk, who regard a country road or a 
wooded path as something more than so much space to 
be traversed in the shortest possible time. All the world 
is not awheel, and fairness compels the statement that all 
awheel are not of the scorcher species. Nevertheless 
with the first spring warmth the world is out-of-doors, 
and whatever the cause of the exodus, one of its ples- 
santest manifestations is a desire for wider knowledge of 
the plants and flowers no longer doomed “to blush un- 
seen.” 

Of the peony Ane, written on plant life, of high and low 
degree, none is more entertaining and better suited to gen- 
eral use than Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp, by 
Caroline A. Creevey. One of its chief merits is its two- 
fold simplicity: you do not, in the first place, require a 
floral dissecting -table and a subsequent ‘‘ crownet’s quest ” 
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in order to identify a flower; and you do not need to turn 
countless pages to find the description of plants which grow 
side by side. The arrangement is both logical and con- 
venient. Does your summer jaunt take you near river- 
bank, brook, or running stream—premising always that 
you are botanically inclined—the book makes you inti- 
mately acquaiu with certain floral representatives 
which hold themselves as things apart from their dry- 
as-dust neighbors of a sandy oll of their rugged rivals of 
rocky foundation. Iu such surroundings the golden-rod 
waxes to a sheen of autumnal glory; here too marjoram, 
lavender, thyme, and rosemary, as well us the homely cat- 
nip and peppermint, gather their flavors for kitchen and 
pharmacy. If wheu the August sun is hottest you are 
speeding past the meadows down the Jersey coast or on 
Long Island stretches, with the sand dunes in sight, you 
may know that the rose-mallow is hiding with its crim- 
son petals the marsh which ee it birth. Were you to 
go exploring in these localities you would find many 
species of St.-John’s-wort, with its fabled match-making 
powers, aud would learn to know that curious plant tear- 
thumb, which, like a cat’s fur, must always be stroked the 
right way. 

The connection between animal and plant life is ingen- 
iously shown in the habits of the round-leaved sundew, 
which, totally abjuring vegetable diet, consumes the un- 
wary insccts alighting upon its leaves. A more pleasing 
sight perhaps is the bee delving into the depths of the 
iris and bearing away the pollen to fertilize another blos- 
som. If we light a lantern and see what plants do after 
dark, we shall find the night catchfly in the very act of 
luring night moths to their doom by transformiug itself 
into a spiderlike domicile and throwing wide its petals. 
Perhaps the only excuse for this perverted conduct is 
found in the fact that the plant flourishes in waste places, 
where existence is necessarily monotonous, 

When we come to the chapter on weeds we may learn 
how many of these are of foreign extraction and come 
under the head of undesirable immigrants, and our sym- 
pathies will go out to the farmer, and we shall agree with 
him that there is “ nothing meaner than pusley.’ 

An interesting description is that of the bohemians of 
the floral world, those wanderers which escape from the 
proprieties of environment to take up their abiding-place 
among the common folks of the field or wood. The star 
of Bethlehem is one of these tramps, though one would 
hardly feel like making the accusation to its placid face. 

In telling of the plant denizens of the open woods the 
author makes the suggestion of a new organization, a 
society for the protection of flowers, and the first claim- 
ant for such protection is the arbutus, which vandal bands 
threaten with extinction. 

So the book goes on, telling in pleasant fashion what 
may be found where the woods are deep, cool, und moist, 
where the soil is sandy and where rocks do most prevail, 
where shrubs and vines have their homes, and the best of 
it all is that the recital is so plain and direct that it charms 
even those to whom scientific botanical terms have been 
heretofore hard doctrine. Not that these same terms are 
banished, but that the familiar English names have the 
right of entrée,so that he who knows intimately that 
parson of the woods, Jack-in-the-pulpit, is not appalled 
by meeting the preacher under his learned appellation, 
Arisama tryphillum. 

Accompanying the text a series of illustrations by Ben- 
jamin Lander so ably supplements the description that 
failure to recognize the particular plant or flower is hardly 
possible. A glossary furnishes the ouly preparatory bo- 
tanical knowledge required, and thus equipped the lover 
of nature has at hand the means of opening vast possi- 
bilities of research and enjoyment in a single afternoon's 
stroll along a country lave. ADALINE W. STERLING. 


RICH ON A SMALL INCOME. 


Se proposition seems at first as absurd as if one 

were to speak of being rich, though poor. And yet 
it is not at all the same thing. We too often confuse 
thought by a misuse of words. A large income is not 
wealth, nor is a small one poverty. It is possible to be 
‘passing rich on forty pounds a year,” or its modern 
equivalent of about four times that sum. It is equally 
possible, and far more sadly common, to be poor on the 
income from millions. No circumstances can be more 
narrow than those of the harassed dispenser of a huge iu- 
come. The avenues of distribution are an unceasing care 
to keep in check and in proportion. If he is so fortunate 
or so wretched as to possess at once a conscience and sen- 
sitive nerves, he is bound to suffer acute discomfort how- 
ever he spends. There is never enough to do what people 
think he might, could, or should have done, however co- 
lossal the annual sum may be. To be rich is simply to 
have more than you need, to have provision for the mor- 
row, and to owe no man. It is to have attained that nice 
balance in living where the income is not just absorbed 
each year by the expenses, and the nerves ever on the 
strain lest the ends may not meet. It is to keep the fixed 
charges of the family down rigidly to a point where a 
margin is left which is provision for illness or calamity 
during the year, without debt. If calamity and illness 
stay away, this sum becomes savings. 

The/snares that lie in wait for economy are more fre- 
quent in large cities, and yet it is also in large cities that 
cheap buying is most possible. Living is said to be more 
expensive (including rent) in New York than in any other 
city in the world, and yet in New York itself the number 
is increasing yearly of those who have solved the problem 
of comfort and refinement and pleasure for a compara- 
tively small expenditure. If as much of ingenuity and 
intelligence and perseverance is put into compressing the 
ccedotinas as is expended daily in stretching the income, 
the difficulty largely disappears. The trouble is by no 
means confined to great cities. The burden of debt from 
overstrained incomes sits as heavily year by year on 
thousands of fagged-out men and women whose tired eyes 
and haggard faces bear witness to the invisible load they 
bear along village streets and country roads, as upon fre- 
quenters of the thoroughfares of the metropolis. 

We are not a thrifty or a frugal people, and we have 
got into ways of life that constantly tempt to extrava- 
gance. Under our democratic institutions there has 
grown up a social code whereby education and good 
breeding are the only needed passports to the best society 
there is. This is not so in the limited circles of fashion in 
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large cities; but even there a reputation gained by intel- 
lectual eminence will open doors fast shut to mere money. 
In no other country does just this social condition pre- 
vail, and it offers for the first time in the history of civil- 
ization the spectacle of people of very large and those of 
very small incomes meeting constantly on perfectly equal 
terms. Everywhere in the United States men whose in- 
comes are over the hundred thousand mark are exchan- 
ging social amenities with men whose hard-worked brains 
are coining as little as two thousand a year, or even less. 
It is obvious that families so diversely situated must be 
content to exchange social attentions on some ground 
that is common between them, and unaffected by financial 
difference. If wealth or its want separated us into classes, 
as in older countries, so swift and generally, so sure is the 
mutability of fortune with us that children reared at the 
same fireside might in a few — be divided by an im- 
passable wall of difference in fortune. No American be- 
cause he is so lucky or so unlucky as to have acquired 
millions finds himself set apart from those early com- 

anions to whose simple activities he is accustomed. 

or, on the other hand, does he find himself suddenly 
transferred to the society of strangers whose profession is 
that of idleness. Neither is he debarred, because he must 
live frugally on fifteen hundred or two thousand a year, 
from spending his hardly earned |cisure with the friend 
of his youth whose income has become an annual fortune. 

This should be a source of national strength to us, as it 
is of national pride. But in this closely associated diver- 
sity is a menace to content and prosperity, sometimes 
even to honesty. It was not because the frog in the fable 
was the companion of the ox that he came to explosive 
disaster, but because he tried to be an ox. The family 
that must live on the modern equivalent of *‘ forty pounds 
a year” may not ape the smallest luxuries of their richer 
friends without as certainly coming to grief. 

The most useful of the arts is the art of doing without. 
Standards of expenses have made such amazing strides 
during the past few years that the luxuries of our grand- 
parents have become our necessities, while a host of con- 
veniences surround our household work that were un- 
dreamed of then. Books and clothes and food—the things 
that supply our most vital needs—have become vastly 
cheaper, but to counteract the saving in the line of those 
necessaries a thousand and one artificial wants have 
sprung up. The ornament and service of the table have 
become elaborate in the simplest households, while a wave 
of bric-A-brac has swept over the country till the average 
home looks like a shop. The indiscriminate Christmas- 
present habit has become a strain on the most plethoric 
purses and littered our houses with useless trifles. But 
the most serious strain at the preseut time on small in- 
comes is the growing distaste among women of the better 
class to manual labor. While they are better educated, 
better dressed, and more widely read than their foremo- 
thers, they are less industrious with their hands. They 
are not idle. They walk, they ride bicycles, they man- 
age study clubs and charities and college settlements. 
There is almost no avenue of philanthropic or intellectual 
activity where they do not shine, but do they sweep and 
dust and mind the children as their grandmothers did? 
There are many who may be quite properly and wisely 
relieved of these duties, and their energies applied else- 
where to the greater good of society, but that is not true 
of the women in families of small income. They must 
be producers. They must give work or its equivalent in 
money earned if the family is to experience prosperity 
under those conditions. 

Sewing, cooking, covering shabby furniture, making 
over old carpets or old clothes, are occupations that may 
call in play the greatest intellectual ingenuity, while 
sweeping, window-washing, rug-shaking, and even scrub- 
bing are forms of exercise that may be made as beneficial 
as bicycling. These despised and too largely abandoned 
occupations may be profitably served by the most liberal 
culture, and no means can be found more efficacious in 
piecing out an income. To the family belong the wife’s 
as well as the husband's best energy and faithful indus- 
try. If he gives constant and untiring effort to the in- 


come, and she the most “peer sy study and honest effort 
em of being rich on small 
Annik E. P. Sarina. 


to control the outgo, the prob 
meaus is not unsolvable. 





te lawn party given by the Washington Heights Chap- 
ter of the D. A. R. on the anniversary of the second 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia, May 10, 1775, was 
an unqualified success. Mrs. Ferdinand Pinney Earle, the 
regent of the chapter, threw open the house and grounds 
of her home, Earle-Cliff, which was known in Revolu- 
tionary days as the Morris House, and later as the Jumel 
Mansion. The weather was perfect, and the beautiful 
lawn and garden were crowded. The house, which dates 
back to 1758, and once served as Washington’s headquar- 
ters, was converted for the time being into a loan exhi- 
bition of Revolutionary relics, and the rooms were con- 
stantly thronged. One of the prettiest pictures of the day 
was that of Miss Maud Morgan as conductor of the 
choruses who sang patriotic airs, standing on the landing 
of the picturesque old stairway, baton in hand. Mrs. 
Earle received under a great marquee on the front lawn, 
and under other tents there were refreshment - stands, a 
fortune-teller, photographs for sale, and other means of 
adding to the fund the chapter is seeking to raise, and 
which will be devoted to the Continental Hemorial Hall 
to be built in honor of patriotic men and women of the 
American Revolution, and for the preservation of relics 
associated with that period. Many of the women who 
assisted in receiving and serving were in Continental 
* dress, and their costumes added to the brilliancy of the 
picture. 


The Women’s Exchange in Chicago has a restaurant 
in connection which is its most prominent feature. It 
is situated on Wabash Avenue, convenient both to shop- 
pers and to business men. At the luncheon hour the large 
dining-room is completely filled, principally with men, 
who have run in from their offices to have a wholesome 
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meal well cooked and served, at a reasonable price, with 
no delay in the serving. 

The viands are furnished by women who need the 
money resulting from their sale, and thus the institution 
profits as well as the individual. The patrons may or 
may not lunch there as a matter of charity, but the restau- 
rant is conducted on such good business principles that it 
appeals to the public from the point of view of personal 
advantage, which is the correct privciple on which to 
establish a paying business. 

In the show-cases are articles of food for sale, as well 
as the usual array of fancy-work and painting. The presi 
dent of the board of managers of this thriving philan- 
thropy is Mrs. J. 8. Lyon. 


Household economic associations, and the classes and 
schools in connection with them, have been slow in form- 
ing within the city of New York, although similar suc- 
cessful enterprises ure well on their feet in smaller cities. 

Not long ago a meeting was held to advance this cause 
in New York. It was a tentative effort to try the temper 
of the locality, and to prove that women here were as anx- 
ious for amelioration in certain domestic complications as 
in other places. The preliminary steps for forming the 
association were taken, but no action is anticipated before 
autumn, when it is expected that a large number of wo- 
men will apply for membership. 

The association will not at first attempt the training of 
servants, but will, until thoroughly established, limit itself 
to the education of housekeepers, Lectures upon pertinent 
topics will be given by specialists. ‘The education of a 
housekeeper will create an important demand for intelli- 
gent workers, and thus the association will be stimulated 
to create them from the uneducated material at hand. 

Mrs. William G. Shailer has been appointed president of 
the New York Household Economic Association, and she 
proposes that two meetings shall be held monthly, begin- 
ning the first Friday in November. Lectures will be 
given, which will alternate with conferences. Professor 
Atwater of Wesleyan University, and Dr. Mary E. 
Green, president of the National Household Economic 
Association, have promised lectures for November aud De- 
cember. 


The recent warm weather has started the members of 
the Mycological Club on the search for mushrooms, This 
club, which is modelled upon one of a similar character 
that flourishes in Boston, was founded by Miss Cornelia 
C. Bedford a few months ago, and has already a long 
roll of membership. The object of the club may be 
briefly defined as an attempt to familiarize the communi- 
ty with the large number of edible mushrooms growing 
wild in our woods, and to extend instructions as to how 
to distinguish the poisonous from the wholesome. It is 
in furtherance of these designs that the club explores the 
woods and meadows about New York in search of speci- 
mens. Miss Bedford is au authority upon the culture 
and cookery of mushrooms. 


The late Max Maretzek lived quietly at his home on 
Staten Island for many years before his death. Although 
he had been connected with many operatic companies, 
and bad won a high reputation as an orchestral leader, 
he is perhaps best remembered as having been the man- 
ager of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg when her reputation 
as a prima donna was at its height. 


Miss Charlotte White and her sister Miss Laura White, 
who are the owners and operators of the Crystal Salt 
Works, in Blaine County, Okluhoma, hope to make enough 
by their enterprise to put them through college. The 
sisters took up claims in the Cheyenne country, and were 
fortunate enough to locate on a piece of land where there 
is a strong salt spring. About thirty barrels of salt are 
turned out every day. 


The large sum bequeathed by Mrs. J. H. French, of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, to Beloit College, is coupled with the 
condition that vivisection shall not be practised in the col 
lege, or in any department connected with it. ‘Violation 
of this rule will forfeit the movey to the American Hu 
mane Society, to which Mrs. French has left a special 
bequest of $10,000. 


The New York Free Circulating Library, which has its 
stations scattered all over the city, has been materially 
benefited this spring by the thoughtfulness of those house- 
holders who have taken the trouble to collect their old 
magazines and unnecessary books, and to notify the libra- 
rian, Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, of 226 West Forty-second 
Street, that he might send for the parcel. Early in the 
season the library authorities, recognizing the fact that 
this is the time of year when the stock of books accumu- 
lated during the winter is winnowed before the summer 
departure, issued a request that books which were no 
lounger valued by their owners might, with back numbers 
of magazines and the like, be bestowed upon the library 
instead of being thrown out or packed away. There is 
still room on the shelves for fresh contributions of this 
sort, in spite of the responses already made to the ap- 
peal. 


Miss Harriet A. Boyd, the young woman who volun- 
teered her services as a nurse at the outbreak of the Greek 
war, and who, with a Cretan woman, was alone in charge 
of a hospital at Volo which contained some fifty or sixty 
wounded, is from Boston, and was graduated from Smith 
College in 1892. She was a student in the American 
Archeological School at Athens when war broke out, and 
at once tendered her services to the Queen. Miss Boyd 
went to the front with the English nurses, but was as- 
signed to a hospital by herself. 


Miss Mary Rachel Dobson, a daughter of Austin Dob- 
son, is one of the most active workers in the university set- 
tlement for women in Bombay, India. Their work is prin- 
cipally among the Parsees. 


A call to teach Latin at Vassar College has been ex- 
tended to Miss Winifred Warren, daughter of the presi- 
dent of Boston University. She has a brother who is a 

rofessor in that institution. Miss Warren received the 

atin fellowship from Bryn-Mawr College in 1893, and is 
now in Europe under the provision of the classical trav- 
elling fellowship of the same college. 
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wonder and our remarks. Yet we seldom reason the mat- 
ter out and try to discover why it should be so. These 
ordinary occurrences are not strange at all. The queer 
thing is that a do not teach us to perceive that the mind, 
when strongly biassed or bent in a special direction, be- 
comes, in a certain sense, magnetic, and grows to possess, 
in a greater or lesser degree, an attraction for the thoughts 
or ideas of other people which are akin to the thoughts 
with which it is itself charged. 

This power of attraction can be cultivated and kept 
subject to the will. But it is not often done, for few peo- 
ple care to spend the time and force sufficient to develop 
a real ability out of a vagrant felicity. 





LITTLE GIRLS’ SUMMER HATS. 


MAGNETIC. 


JT is an ordinary phenomenon that often we begin to 

think suddenly and without obvious cause of an absent 
friend and soon after meet him unexpectedly. And the 
first exclamation on both sides is apt to be: ‘‘ How curious! 
1 have been thinking of you! How strange we should 
meet!” He had also been thinking about us. 

Another curious thing is that sometimes when we be- 
come interested in a subject, and think about it long and 
earnestly, we notice that other people unsolicited begin to 
talk to us upon our chosen subject. Or we seem to be 
forever coming across paragraphs concerning it in books 
and papers. CAMBRIC FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 9 YEARS OLD 
These coincidences happen often enough to excite our __ For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 






















EMBROIDERED LINEN BATISTE BLOUSE 
For pattern and description see No. XV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ SUMMER 
HATS. 


— little girl’s bonnet shown above 
is made of fine pink French lawn, 
shirred into cap shape, trimmed with a 
lawn puff, and a frill of white embroidery 
around the edge, and finished with a knot 
of ribbon. 

An odd little hat for a girl a year or so 
older is of blue and white checked taffeta, 
with a puffed crown and very full frilled 
brim, inside which are white silk muslin 
ruffles. 


WATER-LILY EMBROIDERY 
DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 476. 


Lp design is intended to be worked 
upon green linen for a table centre 
and doilies, and is very effective used as 
a luncheon cloth upon a polished table. 

It may also be put upon white linen, and 
would make a good centre for a large lace- 
trimmed square of linen, covering nearly 
the whole top of the table. 

If done upon green linen, the edge and 
leaf veinings should be worked in the dull 
reddish-pinks which show in the real leaf, 
and the colors may vary from lighter to 
darker reds, as they do in nature. 

The stems should be worked solidly in 
the same shades of red, with green inter- 
mixed, and the outside edges of the design, 
which form the scallops, must be finely 
button-holed. * The flowers which make 
two of the corners are to be embroidered 
in white; the outside or covering leaves 
and the bud coverings in pink and 
green. 

If it is embroidered as a centre upon a 
larger square of white linen, considerable 
green should be introduced in the veining, 
and the flowers may be done in shades of 
pink of the color of pink water-lilies. 

This will be found an unusually effec- 


tive design, while the amount of labor is F "ROCK BF 
, - : ie. 1.—SERGE FROCK FOR GIRL . 2—BOLERO-JACKET FROCK FOR a. ! "K ; CK SUIT ; 
not excessivé, The medallion enclosing FROM 9 To g Fig. 2.—BOLERO-JACKET FROCK FOR Fie. 8.—FROCK FOR GIRL Fo. 4.—DUCK SUIT FOR BOY 


isis ead dale deal 40 Gi enna te 10 YEARS OLD. GIRL FROM 6 TO 7 YEARS OLD. FROM 3 TO 4 YEARS OLD FROM 6 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
weshed ta old-gold s pattern and description see No, For pattern and description see No, IV, on For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 
: on t Supplement. pattern-sheet Supplement. No. 1V, on pattern-sheet Suppl. No. XII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 








SHAKESPEARE 
PARTY. 

( NE of the most unique and delightful 
entertainments given near New York 

of late was the Shakespeare Garden Party 
Lawrence Park, Bronxville, on the after- 
noon of Saturday, May 15, for the benefit of 
the New York Kindergarten Association. To 
most New-Yorkers Bronxville at once sug 
gests the Bronx River and that region near 
the river known as Bronx Park. Bronx- 
ville, however, though it derives its name 
from the Bronx, which flows through it in 


A GARDEN 


so attenuated a stream that, as Mrs. Alice 
Wellington Rollins once said, “it’s a wonder 
it lives through the winter,” is a separate 


is a com- 
Here, on one 


community, and Lawrence Park 
munity within a community 


of the most beautiful of the May days, two | 


hundred people made their way on a special 
train. They included many well-known writ- 
ers and members of society—among others, 


Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, Charles Dudley | 


Warner, Richard Watson Gilder, Miss Mur- 
guerite Merington, Mrs. Alfred Bishop Ma- 
son, and Mrs. Oliver Sumner Teall. They 
found the entrance to the park almost di- 
rectly opposite the railway station, on the 
rising ground, completely covered with trees, 
that gave it absolute seclusion. Near the 
pretty rustic gate, ornamented with wistaria, 
stood a charming little cottage that looked 
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In the conduct of the meetings all the | : 
n. 


children should be expected to take part. 
There is no better way to accomplish this 
object than to give them at each meeting 
little souvenirs to which are attached print- 
ed or type-written items of missionary or 
charitable intelligence, which they must read 
aloud. For instance, the president of a mis- 
sion band will find her task much simplified 
if she will make out and use a list like the 
following for the first year: For January, 
Japan; for February, the Freedmen; for 
March, Mexico; for April, America; for May, 
Micronesia; for June, Jinrikishas; for July, 
Juggernaut; for August, America; for Sep- 
tember, Schools; for October, Offerings; for 
November, New Hebrides ; for December, 
Tie Dark Continent. By associating the ini- 
tial of the month with the first letter of the 
subject the children will remember not only 
what will be the topic of the next meeting, 
but many of the points of the last; and when 
the year is ended there will be at least a 
thread of recollection and systematic study, 


| instead of a confused mass of facts. 
If such a list is chosen the souvenirs may | 


be as follows: For January, tiny Japanese 
fans; for February, little tiags; for March, 
silvered English walnut shells with a bon- 
bon in each, and an item wrapped around 
it; for April, little reindeer; for May, little 


| boats; for June, the jinrikisha leading to | 
| and intimately enough to warrant her making the re- 


exactly like an English lodge, and on the 


trunks of the trees edging the wall toward 
the casino were appropriate mottoes from 
Shakespeare At the casino the guests 
were received by the reception committee of 
ladies living in the park, among them Mrs, 
Alice Wellington Rollins, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Custer, Mrs. William V. Lawrence, Mrs. Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, Mrs. Tudor Jenks, 
and Mrs. Arthur Wellington. Good things 
to eat and drink were served by Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Howe 
zo Hatch, Mrs. William. H. Howe, and other 
ladies, and in one of the smaller rooms was 
exhibited the work contributed by the artists 
of the park, consisting of monotypes, all ad- 
mirably executed, by Will H. Low, Otto H. 
Bacher, William H. Howe, Lorenzo Hatch, 
and Will H. Foote, together with contri- 
butions from artist friends of the kinder- 
garten from outside. From the casino the 
guests distributed themselves through the 
spacious grounds, admiring the tasteful cot- 
tages with their effective combinations of 
wood and stone, visiting the studios of the 
artists which had been thrown open to them, 
and patronizing the booths where lemon 
ade, ice-cream, and flowers were sold by 
charming young girls. Toward the close of 
the afternoon the casino was cleared for 
dancing, and at half past six the train bore 
the party back to New York. 


SOCIETIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Ill 
BIRTHDAY box is an excellent aid in 
LX collecting a little money. A wooden 


mite-box may be placed on the table at which 
the president sits, and after the opening song 
the children whose birthdays occur in the 
month in which the meeting is held should 
march up and drop as many pennies in the 
box as they are years old, while the others 
sing ‘‘Only a Little Penny,” or some other 
appropriate selection. If it is thought de- 
sirable to give the children ‘‘ mite-boxes” to 
fill at home, those that come in the form of 
little wooden bells or gilded barrels are the 
most attractive and durable. 

To successfully conduct a society for chil- 
dren a blackboard is almost as necessary as 
a piano, and a large magic lantern or stere- 
opticon is a most useful adjunct. In these 
days of amateur photography illustrations 
can be easily obtained, and the children made 
intelligent not only regarding the work done 
in foreign lands, but in that going on in our 
own. For mission bands the photographs, 
maps, and charts issued by the different 
** boards” are of great value; and curiosities 
can be borrowed from the mission rooms 
which will greatly please the children. For 
a musical guide nothing is better than the 
little book entitled Mission Songs. To read 
aloud, “The Wee Qnes of Japan,” ‘The 
Story of Patsy,” ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” “The Story of a Little Life,” and 
** Jackanapes” are excellent. There are also 
many short stories in leaflet form 
by the publication societies of the different 
denominations. ‘Mission Stories of Many 
Lands,” and a little volume entitled A Hand- 
book of Questions and Answers for Mission 
Circles and Banda, will be found very helpful. 

There are many parlor games which can be 
twisted into missionary games by the exer- 
cise of a little ingenuity. 
hand-book referred to, the game of Authors 
can be played with questions and answers 
relating to missionary or charitable work. 
Twenty questions, and charades, can also be 
introduced. ‘A missionary fireside ”.is also 
a pleasant way in which to entertain and 
interest the children, They can bring bits 
of wood or fagots to place on the hearth, 
and while they are burning they must tell 
stories of some great philanthropists, human- 
itarians, or missionaries. A few of the older 
children can, be detailed for this part of the 
peagumme. Debates on practical points re- 
ating to religious and charitable work are 
good occasioually, especially for the boys, 
who enjoy them and gain much information 
when studying up the different subjects. 


China, a cup and saucer ; for July, the car 
of Juggernaut introducing India, the pic- 
tures of child widows, or zenana women, 
or a silk book-mark ; for August, little lib- 
erty bells; for September, tiny copies of the 
Book of Acts; for October, fruits like those 
used to decorate Christmas trees; for No- 
vember, anchors; and for December, candle- 
sticks. Provided that the assistants can 


| draw and paint, these souvenirs can be easily 


Mrs. John Bates, Mrs. Loren- | 





issued | 


By using the | 





prepared in the following way: First out- 
line the object or figure to be represented 
with India-ink on card-board, then draw in 
the details, and when dry cut out, pasting 
the items on‘the reverse side. Models can 
be found in the missionary publications for 
the figures, and almost all of the other souve- 


nirs can be found in the shops where Ger- | 


man favors are sold. HELEN JAY. 


FRITTERS. 


— there are few dainties more 

easily prepared than are fritters, and 
yet most housewives think of them as among 
the dishes which require great skill and a 


vast amount of experience in cooking. To | 


the woman who has once mastered the knack 
or art of fritter-making, the process is so 
simple and the numerous results so delicious 


that she regards them as among her best | 


stand-byes in case of unexpected company. 
The materials which form the base of their 
composition range from fish, flesh, and fowl 
to vegetables and fruits—those made of 
fruits forming most delicious desserts. 

An essential item in the preparation of 
these toothsome dainties is that the deep fat 
in which they are to be cooked shall be at 
just the right point of heat. The frying- 
kettle containing the grease must be set at 
one side of the range, where it will heat 
slowly until needed, when it may be drawn 
forward and allowed to become very hot. 
The fat is tested by dropping a cube of 
bread into it. It will sink to the bottom for 
an instant, then rise to the top, and in one 
minute should be a golden-brown in color. 
The grease is then at the proper temperature, 


not get so hot as to burn and blacken. 
Fritter batter should not be allowed to 
stand after it is made, but must be cooked at 


ly how thick the batter must be. It is hard 
to make any positive rule as to the quantity 
of flour required, as some flours thicken more 
readily than others, so that a cupful of one 
kind will do the work of 14 cupfuls of an- 
other brand. The flour must be sifted twice 
with the salt and baking-powder, the milk 
must be carefully measured, and the yolks 
and whites of the eggs beaten thoroughly 
and separately. To have your fritters of 
uniform size, be careful to drop even spoon- 
fuls of the batter into the fat, using a 
long -bandled spoon for the purpose. As 
soon as they are of a goNen-brown, remove 
at once from the kettle with a split or per- 
forated spoon, and lay in a hot colander until 
dry. They should be served very hot. 

The receipt given below makes a delicious 
dessert, and may serve as a suggestion as to 
the many varieties of fritter which the in- 
genious Loesswife can invent. 

Canned Strawberry Fritters.—Drain every 
drop of liquor from a can of strawberries. 
Make a batter of 2 eggs (yolks and whites 
beaten separately), 1 cup of milk, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, and about 2 cups of prepared 
flour. Beat well, add the strawberries, and 
fry at once. A delicious sauce for these 
fritters may be made by mixing a half-glass 
of white wine with the liquor from the can 
of berries. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mua. O. H.—The table for sach a dinner as you pian 
to give should be laid in the following way: Over the 
table itself comes firet the heavy Canton-flannel cover, 
then the fine white damask table-cloth, and over this a 
fancy centre-piece of linen decorated with embroidery 
or lace; there should be no doilies of any kind at the 
covers under the plates. In the centre of the table 
shonid be a vase or bow! of fowers—roses, carnations, 


| — 


| not so regard it.—{ Adv.) 


| cost $1 
“4 . A | case, by Dossins Soap Mra. Co., 
once. Experience will soon teach one exact- | 


etc.—or an arrangement made by a florist, enclosed in 
The covers should be laid with three forks, two 
knives, tambler, and wineglasses, and a place plate 
with napkin, and roll folded in the napkin. The first 
course should be clams on the half-shell ; the plates 
holding these and the half-lemon should be put in- 
stead of the place plates at each cover after the guests 
have taken their seats and unfolded their napkins; 
after the clams serve cream of asparagus soup ; deviled 
crabs with dressed cucumbers; an entrée of broiled 
mushrooms on toast; spring lamb with mint sauce, 
green pease, and boiled new potatoes with melted 
batter sauce; a salad of lettuce and whole tomatoes 
with mayonnaise dressing, and cream-cheese with 
toasted crackers; a dessert of ice-cream and straw- 
berries, and last bonbons, and coffee in demi-tasses. 
For wines serve Sauterne with the fish and soup, claret 
or sherry or champagne with entrée and roast, and 
cordials with the coffee. 

J. J.—The ordinary size of wedding-cards at present 
is six and a half inches long and six inches wide; the 
sheet folds over once to fit in the envelope, and the 
engraving is on the first page. Announcement cards 
are worded in the following form: 


Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Post 
announce the marriage of their danghter 
Josephine 


to 
Mr, Frank Brush Baker 
on Saturday, May twenty-ninth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven. 
Washington, D. C. 


R.—A lady may request a gentieman to cail upon 
her if she has known him a sufficient length of time 


quest; in some circumstances it is, however, entirely 
proper that he ask the privilege of calling. At any 
public place, such as at the opera or in a theatre, a 
gentleman should precede the lady whom he escorts 
down the aisle, but when he reaches the row where 
their eats are he should stand aside to allow her to 
take her seat first. This rule is modified when an 





usher precedes both, as then the gentleman may fol- | 


low the lady. At a private honse, at snch entertain- 
ments as dances, receptions, etc., a lady enters the 
room ahead of her escort, nnless she takes his arm. 

An Ot» Svssormen.—Where the seat of honor is 
in a two-seated carriage, depends somewhat on who 
drives. When the host drives, the lady who is his 
guest is usually seated on the front seat beside him; 
when the driver is a coachmapn, the lady guest site on 
the back seat with the hostess. In either case the 
hostess should sit on the back seat, and if the guest is 
an elderly person, or the front seat is uncomfortable, 
she should be asked to take ber seat by the hostess 
at the hack 

H. 8. C.—The amount and variety of china required 
to serve a fashionable dinner or luncheon depends 
somewhat upon the taste and means of the hostess. 
She must use her own judgment in deciding upon the 
rival claims of Minton, Dresden, Carlsbad, and Limoges 
ware. Should she wish a very fallequipment, she mast 
have oyster, soup, and fish plates, dinner plates, plates 
for entrées, salad, dessert, and fruit, as well as suitable 
meat and vegetable dishes, salvers for ices and creams, 
dishes for fruit, ete. With a littl management in 
changing plates, however, she can often make the 
same eet do for an enfrée and for salad, or for game 
as well as dessert. 

Mat Merarrr.—See the article on reducing the hips, 
in Bazan No. 2 of Vol. XXVII. You can order the 
paper from your dealer or from Harper & Brothers if 
you have not the back number. Sve also the article 
on reducing flesh in Bazar No. 43 of Vol. XXVIII. 

Cuanw.—The birth of an infant is prettily announced 
to the relatives and friends of the parents by small 











THE SECOND SUMMER, 
many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
child’s life ; generally it may be true, but you will find 
that mothers and physicians familiar with the value 
of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do 





Apvice To Moruers.—Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


: - | —[Adv. 
but it must be watched carefully that it does | ae 


Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 mj ~~ photos, each 1344 x 
11, 192 pages in all—subject, “ utiful Paris,” edition 
bo. 000—given absolutely free, with beautiful 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for particulars.—{ Adv.) 





SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections: it whitens, portman fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
MON,13 Rue Grange teliére,Paris; Park & TiLrorp, 
N er Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy -goods stores. 
—[{Adv. 
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cards, which, if the baby is a girl, are two inches long 
by one and a halfinches wide; if the baby is a boy, two 
inches long by one inch wide. These have the name 
of the baby in the centre, and the date of birth in the 
lower left corner, and are attached to the mother's 
visiting-card with white baby-ribbon, which is run 
through holes made in the upper right corner of the 
cards and tied in a tiny bow. The cards are enclosed 
in a card envelope, and are sent out when baby and 
mother are ready to receive visitors, usually about two 
weeks after the date of the birth. Sometimes the 
baby’s card is attached to a card engraved with the 
name of the father and mother, but to have it attach- 
ed to the mother's card is the most correct and fash- 
jonable thing at present. 

M —The linen, lingerie, etc., of a bride's trousseau 
should certainly be marked with her monogram or the 
initials of her maiden name, but to nse indelible ink 
for the purpose is not customary or pretty. The 
monogram or single letters should be embroidered on 
the articles with white embroidery cotton, the under- 
wear being marked with a very small monogram, or 
letters, or just the first name of the bride. The 
clergyman who marries a couple is usually requested 
to officiate in a personal note most politely and gra- 
ciously worded, which may be written by one of the 
parents of the bride, or by the groom, or even by 
the bride herself; there is no especial etiquette in 
regard to the proper person to write the note—the 
writer is usually the one most intimately acquainted 
with the minister. The amount of fee thatis given to 
the clergyman who officiates depends on the means of 
the groom ; as large a sum as $500 has been known to 
have been given, but $50 or $25 is the customary 


| amount, unless the groom has very limited means, 


when even less is proper. The groom usually furnishes 
the carriage which takes the clergyman to the house 
or church where the wedding ceremony takes place, 
but it is perfectly proper that the bride's parents 
should, instead of the groom, furnish the carriage. A 
suitable menu for a small wedding breakfast at this 
time of year would be clam broth served in bonillon- 
cups, oyster crabs & la Newberg, omelette filled with 
mashrooms, chops with green pease and potato cro- 
quettes, cold birds and cold asparagus with French 
dressing, ices, strawberries and cake, black coffee and 
bonbons, and wedding-cake. 





ITINGS] 


‘ANDARD 
PAPERS& 


For Invitation ann Fixe COoRRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 
Wuitinc Paper Company, 


tgo Duane Street, New York. 
Mitis—HOLyoxkg, Mass. 


$80L 
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“wou CAN TELL” 
by the class of people who ride popular 


| Rog 


WO’ — nice $80 


\ 
that the rich man is not above savin 
, when he knows the standard oun. 
ity of the wheel he buys. q 





UNIQUE CATALOGUE FREE AT RAMBLER AGENCIES 
GORMULLY 4 JEFFERY MFG. CO. 











TEA SET nests FREE 


With $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. Great reduction 
in prices. Send for New Premium and Price-list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 289. 
Saugerties, N. Y., Feb’y 


FAT-FOLK de i ame days.” a a 
in 3 woutha™ Mek a. Reduce your w me No 

or cd — -&, 
coaauniat Gant Gus te ans paces te each teelmip. tt 
E. K. LYNTON, 1 L. Park Place, New York. 





























Jone 5, 1897. 





NOTHING CAN HAPPEN TO 


DUNLOP 


Detachable 
TIRES 


that you cannot easily repair on the road, and 











— ARE THE ONLY TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. 
p Tires are DURABLE and FAST. The 


fabric - > vulcanized with the rubber, and retains the 
Strength usually lost in this process, making the tire hard 
to Lace ture and enceptionsily resilient. There are more 

Tires in use to«day than all other makes com 
bi oe ~ 


Wie: bee extra on a new wheel. Insist on 
having DU atalogue free from the 


é AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO., 504 W. 14th St, H.Y. 
hes: CHICAGO, TORONTO. 
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CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





It's almost a 
crime for dress- 
makers to use 


inferior dress | 
shields in a 
waist. Insist 














Everywhere 
Send Twenty-five 
Cents for sample 
pair to 


73 Warren St., New York 





Te Quik 


TRADE MARK, 


Summer Style 


IE rr 


BABY’S 
CHILDREN’S 


Style 50—40 cents 
(Age 2 to 4). 
Style 65—50 cents 
(Age 4 fo 10) 
Just the garment for grow- 
ing Boys and Girls. 









Other Styles: BOYS, GIRLS, 
MISSES aod LADIES. 


8, fit and workmanship perfect. 
THE VERY BEST UNDERWAIST MADE. 
Waste money on cheap waists, 

because they are sold at a chea 
price. It don’t pay. Pay a fair 
price and buy the Double Ve 
Waist—it supports underwear from the shoulders. 
the for il!ustrated price list. Sold by leading dealers. 


The C. N. CHADWICK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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We Goulet 


GET RICH UICKLY. Send for “ qvo Inventions Wanted,” 
Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. 


479 


Know All Women 
By These Presents 


Sale of 
Cotton Dress Fabrics. 


New and Choice Designs. 
Eleventh Street Store. 
French Printed Organdies, 12 


different designs, about 15,000 
yards, 


vewE TE 


Has countless imitators, 
No rivals. 
It looks as well as it lasts, 
And lasts much longer than 
style allows the wearing of 
a skirt. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the tetters S$. H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 





15 cents per yard, 


Scotch Printed Lappets, 8 de- 
signs, 
15 cents. 


Scotch Zephyrs, twenty designs, 
15 cents. 


Several lines of Dimities, twenty 
designs in all, 
10 cents per yard. 





If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. City. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 1ith St., 
New York. 





m"ONEITA’ 


ELASTIC RIBBED 


ie) Union Suits 


are complete undergar- 
ments covering the entire 
em | like an additional skin. 
Perfectly elastic, fitting like 
a glove, but softly and with- 
out pressure. No buttons 
¥ down the front. Made for 
Men, Women and Young 
People. Convenient to put 
on, being entered at top and drawn on like trousers. 
Unequaled to secure perfect fit for dresses, and com- | 
fort in wearing smallest corsets. 
None genuine without word ‘‘ONEITA” in neck 
Send for Illustrated Booklet | 
| 


ONEITA KNITTING MALS, 1 Greene St New York 









(Pat. 


April 26, 1893.) 

















| Benutifving the Com éenszittt ' fe 
Pemoves all Frocties Tan Bantase, Piegee Ei Se eee Lk OF COUNTERFETT ae 

: Mise and otwer imperfections. 4 poe - YY 

ng permane: pro 

plexion to its al, my ~! the An idealized 





Silk-Warp “Eudora” Cloth (2 \ccnlvce 


Prof... ute | Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. Black only. 
Stamped “PRigsTLEY’s Et bora” on the Selvedge 


| mAtrar ees Soke | Pratl Mak 
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pa THE LANDLORD AT LION’S | 


2 HEAD. By W. D. HOWELLS. II- 
ixé lustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 
eH 8vo,.Cloth, $1 75. 

Fe A masterly piece of intellectual and moral 
fm «os portraiture... . If Mr. Howells, or any 
A434 2S s«otiheer: living novelist, has shown more artis- 
SF tic skill than was demanded for the charac- 
Yet ter of Jeff Durg know here to | 
ey er of je : urgin, we Know not w here to 
ws look for it. It is enough that we find it 
Fe here, matchless and triumphant.— RICHARD 
oF HENRY STODDARD in NV. Y. Mail and Ex- 
Bay | Press. 

@ THE DESCENDANT. Post 8vo, 
i Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Fe Distinctly, almost audaciously, virile and | 
ay; vigorous.— Boston Literary World. 

ie 

#4 THE GREEN BOOK; or, Freedom 
Ry Under the Snow. By MAURUS 
ie . - 

—“F JOKAI. Translated by Mrs. WAUGH. 
ns 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Zé A great story by one of the great masters 
Pe of fiction, the greatest, in some respects, we 


= are inclined to think, now living. . 


Jo- 


4 @=s «ai is a writer of tremendous power, and, 
Ze always equal to himself when occasion de- 
= mands, he is supreme in “The Green 
A420 Book." —N. Y. Mail and Express. 

2) THE MISTRESS OF THE RANCH. | 
he} =—Ss By FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK, | 


NM Author of “‘ On Cloud Mountain,” 





WOOD DOOR 


Vi ini 


. SOME NEW NOVELS 


THE WELL-BELOVED. A Sketch 
of a Temperament. By THOMAS 
HARDY. With Etched Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1- 50. 

A powerful character sketch in the au 

thor’s best vein. —Odserver, N. Y 
Mr. Hardy has not w ritten many novels 

more marked by the subtle charm of his 

genius.— Scofsman, Edinburgh. 


SWEET REVENGE. A Romance of 
the Civil War. By F. A. MITCHEL, 
Author of ‘‘ Chattanooga,”’ “* Chicka- 
mauga,”’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 oo. 

In the comparatively short period of our 
national life, the thrilling episode of our 
Civil War stands out as distinctly epoch 
making. In ‘* Sweet Revenge” the author 
brings out clearly the struggle in the mind 
of a fascinating Southern girl at once loyal 
to her cause and to her lover. The story is 
full of dramatic incident and shifting move- 
ment. 


THE MISSIONARY SHERIFF. Be- 
ing Incidents in the Life of a Plain 
Man Who Tried to Do His Duty. By 
OCTAVE THANET. Illustrated by A. 
B. FROST and CLIFFORD CARLE- 
TON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 
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SIU Ss 


"HARPER'S | 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYISTS 


NEW VOLUMES: 
HOW TO TELL A STORY, and | BOOK AND HEART: Essays on 
Other Essays. By MARK TWAIN. | Literature and Life. By THOMAS 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Post 


Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

We are so certain of his abundant humor 
that we never open his pages without hav- 
ing a laugh ready. It is not idle laughter, 
it goes deeper than the surface. The writer 
who can make us laugh behind the lips and 
in the soul is worth having, whether we call 
him essayist or something else.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

All the time we laugh with him, for he so 
thoroughly understands the American qual- 
ity, which is not the comicality of the Brit- 
ish or the wit of the French.— Washington 
Times. 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


No living writer is better equipped for 
the critic's work, or has a sounder judg- 
ment of literature and life, than the author 
of *‘ Book and Heart.” . In his essays 
the condensed riches of experience and 
scholarly study are not to be escaped ; they 
fall into the mind from every page. We 
do not know where one could find a more 
engaging and amas book than this.— 
Independent, N. Y. 





PREVIOUS ISSUES: 


THE RELATION OF LITERATURE TO LIFE. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES. By W.D. HOWELLS. 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 





| Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. | All the stories are charmingly told, with | ASPECTS OF FICTION, and Other Ventures in Criticism. By BRANDER 

Ao The descriptions of scenery and person- | the grace, delicacy, and firmness of hand : 1. 7 

Fe alities are at times remarkable.—Odserver, | that distinguish all Octave Thanet’s work. MATTHEWS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 

my LY — Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. $1 50. 

s PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York € 
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NO COMPLIMENTS 


Dan, Boer BDaows saw I Looker Like you.” 
“We Wat pip vou gay?" 
‘I KNOOKED nim Down.” 


A LITERARY CHOICE 
I've read and I've read and I've read 
O’er hundreds of books I have pored, 
Bat give me the book that reads as if it 
Was writ with the point of a sword 


Ink's all very well In ite way, 
Bat I don't want ink any more; 

The beok that I want ie one that’s been writ 
With grewsomely gurgling gore. 


And while I am fond of my sleep, 
My nods and my naps I'll forsake 

For the tale that is warranted night after night 
To keep me a-staring awake— 


A tale that is made up entire 
Of thander and blizzards and sea, 
Aud muskets and cannon and sabres ‘and- shot, 
Is the tale that will satisfy me! 
Joun Kenpriox Banos 
* TI live on my writings,” esid Dullard. 


“@reat Seott!" cried Hicks. “ Doesn't such heavy food ruin your 
digestion ? 


A SLIGHT MODIFICATION 








OVERHEARD ON THE GOLF LINKS. 


Miss Venvvew, “Oh Jno ge how can I begin 7” 
Mise Krowrrane. “* , by making T tee, of course.” 
Miss Veuvanw, “ You’ Yut how can get my tea with my 
ba way off there 7?” 
Miss Kwowrrats. (with @ hk); ** Really, Jennie, I forgot 
tot on. He's not a tea-caddy. Just a plain golf caddie to 
keep his eye on the ball.” 


Jones (bragging). “1 did the eighteen holes in 87 the other 
dny. 
i sntow. “ Connt the strokes yon missed 7” 

Jones. “Of course not. They didn't move the ball, not one 
« € the whole sixty of'em. Why should 1?” 


Praxis. “I did the long hole in—” 

Mes. Pxeekine, “* Really, , do be carefal of your 
Knvlish. I presume you mean the deep hole, don't you?” 

(Perkins buries his head in the sofa cushion.) 


Finer Capps. “ Well, I did the eighteen in 80 this morning.” 

Sxoonp Cannix, “ What! you?” 

Finet Capnre, “* Well—the man I carried for did. What's 
the odds 7” 


Junxine (deep in the mud). “I say, caddie, what would I 
betier use to get ent of this 7” 
Cavme ‘Sure, | kind of think a hoe’s your only hope, 
sir.” 


Towute (proudly). “T beat papa at golf this morning on the 
hine holes 

Oty Gextieman, “T hat’ ® pretty good for a smal! boy like 
you. How many holes? 

Tommenx. “ Three, sir; I got into the home hole before he'd 
teed off the sixth.” 


Cavour (to emall boy). “ Yes, sir, | was hit eqnare in the 
back once by.a golf hall.’ 

Suaut Boy. “ Did it hurt 2” 

Camm “Not a bit Went right through me, and landed 
on the green,” 

Suats Boy. “ Merey! I should think yon “d have died.” 

Capmme “I did. I'm abother boy now. 


Mc. Growree. “I should think the managers of this links 
would have better caddies, They're always in the way. 

Mx. Suiten. “ You fail to understand the idea. They have 
‘em that way on purpose, There's nothing so exciting asa 
movable hazard, you know.” 


Pat (the coachman, waiting for his employer). “ Begorry, 
I've leeht The job.” 

Groom. “ Phwat's the thronble ?” 

Pat. “Oi dunno’ at all at all; but whin the boat came in 
from them links fields oi heerd him say to thet cnd@ie bye thot 
he wasn't at all satisfied wid his droiver, aw’ was goin’ U get a 
new wan.” 


Tomrkune (learning). “ Do you think I'm any good at it, Jinks ?” 
Jinks. * At what ?” 
Tomrxine. “ Golf, of course. What did you think ?” 
Jinks. “ T haven't seen you play gulf yet. You've been cutting sod all 
day. At that you're a dandy.” 
——— 
Deacon Bioverrr (meeting Farmer Jones in market -. a load of 
produce). ** Well, Jon, prices looking np some this week, eb 
Fauwer Jones (dryly). * Lookin’ up? I guces they be! Cain’ t help it 
very well, seein’ they're flat on their batk. 
—_—_—— 
Maria was Mrs. Dee's newly installed servant, and all went well until 
after menl-time ; then this is what happened : 
Mrs. Dee had prepared some food for her chickens, and was for a mo- 
ment called away ; when she returned she cold net find the mixture. 
“ Maria,” she inquired, ‘do you kiow what has becomeof the chicken 
feed that 1 have just fixed ?” 
A strange look came over the servant's face; and then ina trice she 
said, ‘1 throwed it into the garbage place, mam. w 
Mre. Dee, somewhat corpeee, genes oe the waste matter was 
usually kept, and seeing nothing there in a puzzled tone, ** But 
have put the ‘Acboris, Marin ? The 





























where — all of it.” 
“tT Gpowed ‘an down there, mum.” 
Mrs. Dee looked at the place pointed ont to her, a diately 
tered, pe trattn ~ bn being plainly 
written on her f 


ace, 

“Why, Maria, that’ # the register, 
the opening for the {nrnace heat to 
come up into this reom [" 

“I'm sorry, mum,” was the re- 

nse; “ but me thonghits led me 

te think that that pipe ‘wae for 

carryin’ the garbage to that big re- 

ceptacie below where Is’ poze “i the 
day's bree was to be kept.’ 
SS ee 

It was ata mnsical.. There was 
a sort of recess between port« first 
and second, and in the midst of the 
conversation in progress one of ihe 
narembly,a little deaf, leaned over 
tu his neighbor and softly re- 
marked: “* Miss So-and-So nngnes- 
tiouably is giving much expression 
to her song, bat I can’t hear a 
sound of ber utterance. How does 
she sing 7” 

The one addressed glanced in 
the designated direction, aud per- 
ceived ixs So-and-So’a mouth 
open and shat with apparently un- 
wonted rapidity. He looked at her 
a moment, and. then said, witl) a 
emile, “ She. is not singing, my 
friend ; she is only chewing gum.” 

ee 


“Have you any poetage-stampe?” 
she said to the drug clerk. 
“Yes,’m. Two-cent stamps 7” 
oe Yea.” 
“How many, please ?” 
“ Five ” 


“ What flavor ?” 

“Flaver? What do you mean 7” 

“Well, we have them with the 
mucilage iu different flavors —pep- 
permint, wintergreen, vanilla, 
Fats al lemen. Some people 
like one kind and some another, 

j hat nearly everybody objects to the 
I flavor of the government mucilage, 
80 we flavor onr stamps to euit our 
customers. Of course we make a 
vharge for our work, bit we find 
4 growing demand for favored 
stam’ 
iow do yon eell them 7” 

“Two-cent stamps, five cents 
each.” 

She expressed her great eatiefac- 
tion with the improvement, and 
waid she'd take five stamps, straw- 
berry flavored. 

Wittsam Hewny Severe. 
SS aoe 

“Do you have mice in your 

honse, Parker ?” asked Wickes 
* Yes—lots of 'em,” said Parker 

“What on earth do yon de for 
them? I'm bothered to death by 
them at my honse.” 

* What do I do for ‘em 7?” said 
Parker. “Why, I: do everything 
for ipeme-~aeeelicton witha home, 
plenty to eat, and se forth. What 
more can they expect ?” 

—_—>—__— 

“ Why do you say you are confi- 
dent that the spook at Madame 
Clairvoyant’s séance was a mani- 
feet frand ? How did you test his 
genuineness 7’ asked Wilkins. 

be Simply enough,” replied Haw- 
addressed 


“Joun, I werrmre vo mamwa. Soate I TeLL BER WE ARE GLAD THAT SHE 16 HAVIRG A ley. “ him in Latin, 
GOoP TIMK, RUT THAT WE HOPR GtR'Lt, G00N COME RACK TO eTaY 7” ahd then in Greek. 
“ Weil.—errvoss YOU MODIFY ET SLIGHTLY, ASD GAY, WE ARE GLAD GUE 18 HAVING A GOOD There waen't a dead 
TIMK, AND HOTe fu Tt @Tray.” » 
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A NEW USE FOR THE BICYCLE PUMP. 


NO INDICATION OF STRENGTH. 


“A clean-shaven face is the strongest,” said Bolivar. 

“Not by a long shot,” retorted Milliken, who wears a mustache. 
“The man with a smooth upper lip is the only one who lets a barber 
tweak him by the nose." 

ed 


“See here, waiter,” cried Smithers, “ this ad is positively awful. I 
can’t do anything with it. It won't smoke, and—” 
“Can't help it, sir,” replied the waiter. ** You asked for an Invincible, 
and that cigar is just showing you how entirely invincible it is.” 


——.>—_- 


"Can you break a five-dollar bill ?” asked Chamley of Smarticus. 

“No,” «aid Smartiens. “A five-dollar bill ien’t brittle enough to 
break, but I ean change it for you.” 

“Oh, f deed !" retorted Chumley ; “ you are awfully clever. Still, 1 want 
the bil) changed, «0 here it is.” 

* All right,” eaid Smartieus, taking it. ‘“ Here is the change.” 

Aud he banded Chumley avotber five-dollar bi)!. 








